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THE MONEY MRS. CABANIS and her fellow stockholders have invested makes pos- 
sible the average of $31,400 in tools and equipment back of each Standard Oil worker 
which helps him to produce more, earn more and have steadier work. The. public 
benefits, too, by being assured of a dependable supply of quality petroleum products. 








































“T am Mrs. J ohn Cabanis of Mason City, 
Iowa. Two years ago, my picture appeared in an advertisement, 
with the pictures of eleven other of the owners of Standard 
Oil and its subsidiary companies. Besides my name and 
address, all the ad said about me was that I am a widow 
who has owned Standard Oil stock for many years, and that 
the dividends from it helped put my son through college. 
Soon after the ad appeared I began receiving mail from 
people I’d never heard of. Some of them seemed surprised 
that a big company like Standard Oil is owned by a 

great many everyday people. 


“TI myself had learned from the company’s annual 
report that there are many thousands of owners 

of Standard Oil, including a number of business 
firms and educational and charitable 
institutions. Most of the owners are people 
like me and like you. We invested our money, 
and as a return on this investment, Standard 
Oil pays us dividends. Dividends paid last 
year had a value of $3.14 per share. 

The company has paid dividends for 58 
consecutive years. And, our investment is 
working for us and for a great many 

other people, too. Because of it, Standard 
Oil is able continually to build up its 
facilities for serving its customers. And it 
helps the company to create more and better 
paying jobs. It’s nice to know that. It makes 





me feel more useful and more important— 
and it’s a feeling that nearly everyone could 
share, by becoming a partner in some American 





business, as I am one of the more than 118,000 
partners in Standard Oil.” 
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AMONG OUR STOCKHOLDERS are many institutions—edu- THE MONEY MRS. CABANIS and her fellow stockholders have 












* companies and business firms. No institutional stock- 
’ holder owns so much as 4% of our stock, and no individual 
owns so much as 1°%. 





cational institutions like Coe College of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; charitable organizations, and hundreds of insurance 
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invested makes possible the average of $31,400 in tools and 
equipment back of each Standard Oil worker which helps 
him to produce more, earn more and have steadier work. 
The public benefits, too, by being assured of a dependable 
supply of quality petroleum products. 
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On the opening day of school 
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the college, and the university. In 
spite of the attacks on teachers, 
teaching methods, and textbooks, 
this patriotic act is a symbol of 
the citizenship being taught every 
day of the year by conscientious 
teachers determined to preserve 
our free society. The cover photo- 
graph is thru the courtesy of 
Winston. Brown, Waukesha 
County superintendent of schools. 
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More than 14 million American homes use coal for heat and 
rely on the steady, healthful comfort that only coal can 
provide. More than 120 million tons of coal are delivered 
by retail coal merchants every year for home heating and 
for schools, hospitals, churches, small industrial plants and 
other community uses. 





Today, coal when used with modern equipment is the most 
economical source of heat and power. Automatic controls 
and handling machinery have reduced operating costs all 
along the line. And, one ton of coal, used under this more 
efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as that pro- 
duced by three tons—a few years ago! 


No matter how you look at it- 
sie ‘it takes a lot of coal! 
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Almost everything America builds—wears 
a le —eats—produces—is made from coal or 
: with power furnished by coal . . . coal 
used by America’s steel mills—its railroads 
—its public utilities—its factories. And don’t 
| _ forget all the coal used for home heating! 
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OP cy 
Today—in addition to all the coal for everyday use—more 


and still more coal is needed for defense. For example, this 


“Walker Bulldog,” latest U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, 
goes 40 m.p.h.—takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will America 
get all the coal it needs for an economy which has to produce 


as never before? The answer is yes! 


Free to teachers—slide films, booklets, movies—all telling the 
fascinating story of America’s most basic fuel—all specially 
designed to stimulate a student’s interest while he learns. Fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us today! 
























: Bitumi Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ; 
i Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 1 
I Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing free ] 
I teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet includes not | 
I only special materials for the teacher, but also specimen copies ! 
| of items available for classroom distribution, including the 1 
new illustrated booklet, “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and 
y the latest U.S.A. Coal Map. t 
I (PLEASE PRINT) . 
Name ; 
f Street eee ee om ! 
chy. Zone___ State ; 
i Position er I 
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MISS BEHRENS 


ANY of you have probably 

heard the story of the trav- 
eler hiking through the hill coun- 
try, but since it is quite fitting, 
it is worth retelling. On this par- 
ticularly cold and windy day the 
traveler stopped to talk with a 
shepherd. He noticed the flock of 
sheep huddled together in a draw 
trying to protect themselves from 
the wind and cold. While talking 
with the shepherd large flakes of 
snow started to fall; and within 
a very short time the ground was 
white. The sheep, instead of re- 


maining in the protected draw, 
came out, went to the top of the 


Facing the Storm 


Catherine Behrens 
President, Wisconsin Education 
Association 


hill where the storm was the 
fiercest, and stood facing the 
wind and snow. The traveler pity- 
ingly remarked, “Poor, dumb ani- 
mals.” 

“I wouldn’t say that,” replied 
the shepherd. “If they had re- 
mained within the protection of 
the draw, they would be covered 
with snow very soon. Huddled to- 
gether like that under the snow, 
they would soon suffocate. Their 
only chances of survival are to 
come out of the draw and face 
the full blast of the storm.” 

At the present time public edu- 
cation is being attacked by nu- 
merous groups. These attacks are 


being made on individuals, on 
school systems, and on methods 
of teaching being used. None of 
us can afford to say, “They are 
not attacking me!”, “My school 
system is not under scrutiny of 
these organizations; no group has 
criticized my methods of teach- 





ing.” If we do this, we are re- 
maining in the draw during the 
snowstorm. We must come out 
and squarely face the storm that 
is brewing throughout the coun- 
try. Any insidious attack is an 
attack upon every conscientious 
teacher in the country. 

It is the duty of every adminis- 
trator and classroom teacher to 
know who these groups are and 
what they are doing. It is the 
duty of every classroom teacher 
to do a better job of teaching. It 
is the duty of every adminis- 
trator to provide a better school 
system in his community. In do- 
ing these things we can face the 
storm squarely and provide for 
the survival of public education. 

As each of you is beginning a 
new school year, I wish you the 
greatest success in your teaching. 
May this coming year be the most 
outstanding for you and for the 
children of Wisconsin. 


CONVENTION PREVIEW 


AS I ever frightened! I’ve 
never faced so many people 
in one group before, and what is 
more they are all teachers.” So 
spoke one of the headliners at a 
recent WEA convention upon 
meeting a fellow-speaker who 
was on his way to address the 
annual meeting. His remark is a 
reminder that few educational 
associations in the nation attract 
such large numbers of educators 
bent on improving the profession 
thru listening to authorities and 
exchanging their own experiences 
and observations for the welfare 
of all. In addition to the general 
sessions on November 1-2-3, the 
officers have secured special en- 
tertainment for Thursday evening 
which will be followed by a Fun 
Fest that proved so popular last 
year. 
All speakers for the general 
sessions have established reputa- 
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tions for worthy contributions to 
human progress. The October 
Journal will carry a complete 
program for both morning and 
afternoon. 


Rosita Forbes 

“Whose Is the Next Hundred 
Years?” is the challenging ques- 
tion which Rosita Forbes will dis- 
cuss at the Friday general ses- 
sion. Not only has she had a long 
record of exploration and report- 
ing in the past but this summer 
she has revisited Germany, Eng- 
land, Austria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Spain, and Iran to gather 
first hand information about 
political developments. 

The account of her travels 
reads like an adventure story. In- 
cluded by Sir Percy Sykes as one 
of the twelve great explorers 
mentioned in his Explorers All, 
she has been in all but two coun- 


tries of the world. Her early ex- 
ploits were in the Arab, or rather 
Mohammedan, world. In 1919 she 
began her travels in Morocco and 


ROSITA FORBES 


Abyssinia where she learned to 
speak Arabic fluently and became 
acquainted with the leaders of 
the Arab world. 





In 1929-30 she tackled the 
Balkans, the Near East, and Cen- 
tral Asia which was soon fol- 
lowed by an assignment to South 
America by the London Daily 
Telegraph. With the rise of Hitler 
she went to Germany and secured 
interviews from the Fuehrer in 
1933. Back to South America in 
1934, then off to Asia via Afghan- 
istan to Samarkand and Moscow. 
1937 saw her in Africa and in 
1938 she returned to India to 
gather material for a book on the 
Northwest Provinces. 1939 found 
her buying a spot in the Bahama 
Islands, on our very doorstep, and 
she has maintained a home there 
ever since. 

The war _ years found her 
speaking on both sides of the 
Atlantic for various war agen- 
cies. Since then she has spent her 
winters in the Bahamas, her 
summers visiting the world hot 
spots and the rest of her time 
writing and lecturing in the 
United States, England, the West 
Indies, and Europe. 


Rear Admiral Zacharias 
Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zacha- 
rias, distinguished author of the 


best sellers Secret Missions and 
Behind Closed Doors and the 
Navy’s number one expert in 
naval intelligence during World 
War II, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers on the opening day 
of the convention, November 1. 
His topic for the occasion is 
Behind Closed Doors: Our Future 
Security. 

To the ordinary citizen Zacha- 
rias bounced into the news when 
he was assigned in 1945 to con- 
duct a one-man radio war against 
Japan and later when he told the 
Pearl Harbor Congressional In- 
vestigating Committee at the 
close of the war that he had pre- 
dicted the impending Pearl] Har- 
bor sneak attack complete in 
every detail except the actual day 
of the attack. His warning went 
unheeded, as history shows, but 
he went on to serve in more than 
one capacity during the ensuing 
war. His command of the Japa- 
nese language as_ student’ in 
Tokyo in the 1920’s and his keen 
knowledge of the enemy were put 
to good use in a remarkable cam- 
paign of psychological warfare 
which was aimed to clarify un- 
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Nomination for WEA Officers 


pear desiring to file as candidates for any elective offices 
in the Wisconsin Education Association shall file their inten- 
tion with the Executive Secretary on or before 12:00 o’clock noon 


of September 25. 


Names may be filed by the candidates themselves, or by any 
organization, group, or person interested in promoting such person’s 
candidacy. If the candidacy is filed by a group or person other than 
the candidate a letter of consent from the candidate should accom- 
pany the filing papers. Information concerning the candidate should 
be submitted but should have the candidate’s approval and furnished 
with the letter of intention. These will be published in the October 
Journal according to editing by a special committee. A glossy print 
should be included. Careful attention to the above detailed require- 


ments is suggested. 


Officers to be elected are: President, First Vice-President, Sec- 
ond Vice-President, and Third Vice-President for one year. Execu- 
tive Committee members from Districts I and VI and Executive 


Secretary for three years. 








conditional surrender to the Jap- 
anese High Command. 

That his work proved highly 
successful was evident in the 
words of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the U. S. Fleet, Admiral 
King, when he congratulated 
Captain Zacharias on “his good 
work in making the Japanese see 
the light and bringing sur- 
render.” 

Born in Florida and a graduate 
of the U. S. Naval Academy he 
completed over 38 years in the 
United States Naval Service. He 
served or operated on all types of 


ships. During World War II he 
commanded the heavy cruiser 
Salt Lake City and led his ship on 
the famous Tokyo-bound bombing 
trip to “Shangri-La.” After serv- 
ing for a time as Deputy Director 
of Intelligence in Washington, 
D. C., he commanded the battle- 
ship New Mexico and engaged in 
many operations in the Pacific. 
Since his retirement from the 
Navy, Admiral Zacharias has 
been kept busy lecturing, prepar- 
ing transcriptions for his radio 
program, “World Intelligence Re- 
ports,” writing magazine articles 


“Euzkadi!” presents to conventioners the unique and exciting pageantry 
of the Basques. 
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for such periodicals as United 
Nations World, acting as adviser 
for the Mutual Broadcasting 


Company’s radio serialization of 


REAR ADMIRAL ZACHARIAS 


his best-seller Secret Missions, 
and completing his newest book 
Behind Closed Doors—a Secret 
History of the Cold War which 
was published in 1950. 


Euzkadi 

Pronounced ‘“Youz-Ka-Dee”. 
Now that you have succeeded in 
pronouncing the word we will tell 
you about it. Euzkadi is the name 
the. Basques use to describe their 
land and it is also the name of the 
production of unique and exciting 
pageantry which has been secured 
by your WEA officers for your 
evening entertainment, Thursday, 
November 1, at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium. 

This large company of dancers, 
singers, and _ instrumentalists, 
artists celebrated for their virtu- 
osity thruout the provinces nest- 
ling on both sides of the western 
Pyrenees, have recently arrived 
in this country for a fall and 
winter tour. 

Once a fierce and war-like race, 
the Basques are better known 
today for their peaceful pursuits 
as fishermen, miners, and small 
landholders. Yet they have re- 
sisted assimilation by adhering to 
a unique folk culture, different 
entirely from all others and 
charged with an almost incredible 
vitality. 

Their provinces lie both in 
France and Spain. The origins of 
the Basques however, are 
shrouded in mystery, and no sci- 
entific investigation has succeeded 
in explaining these origins ade- 
quately. Some claim they are sur- 
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*vivors of the ancient Iberians, 


who inhabited Spain and Portugal 
at the time of the Roman inva- 
sion. Others claim they are de- 
scended from the early Egyptians, 
and still others profess the belief 
that the Basques came originally 
from the lost continent of Atlantis. 

Euzkadi will bring a completely 


Its music is haunting, its dances 
breathtaking in their athletic 
feats, its ‘costumes vivid and 
colorful. 

Enjoy an evening of superb 
entertainment which has become 
a feature of your annual conven- 
tion. Stub No. 2 of your member- 
ship card will admit you. Don’t 


novel experience to the teachers. forget it. 








Proposed Amendments to WEA Constitution 


Kier Committee to Study Reorganization recommends adoption 
of the following amendments: 


1. To amend Article V, Section 1, by striking out the words 
“time of the January meeting of the Exee tive Committee” in the 
third sentence and substituting the ac Words by December 15. 

(Refers to date upon which the - resident shall have completed 
the appointment of standing committees.) 


2. To amend Article V, Section 5, by striking out the word “an- 
nual” in the first sentence. 

(Executive Committee has full charge of the work of the asso- 
ciation in the interim between annual meetings of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. This amendment strikes out “annual” to conform to 
the possibility of having more than one meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly during the year.) 

3. To amend Article V, Section 5, by inserting after the seventh 
sentence a new sentence to read: Hach member of the Executive 
Committee shall be a member of a standing committee. 


4. To amend Article VI, Section 1, by striking out the words 
“every year” in the first sentence. 

(Present provision is that members of Representative Assembly 
be chosen by locals every year. Deletion of “every year” would bring 
it into line with the recommendation that delegates be elected to 
serve a longer term.) 





The Executive Committee recommends adoption of the follow- 
ing amendment: 


1. To repeal Article VI, Section 1, and recreate it to read as 
follows: 

The Representative Assembly shall be composed of active mem- 
bers of the association chosen every year by the locals authorized 
by the association. Each local shall be entitled to one representative 
in the Representative Assembly for each fifty active members of such 
local and an additional representative for any remaining major frac- 
tion of 50 such members; except that a local from a city or system 
which employes fewer than 50 teachers but no less than 26, shall be 
entitled to a representative when 100 per cent of the employed teach- 
ers are active members. Such representatives shall be chosen by 
the locals at least 15 days prior to the opening session of the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assembly. 

(In 1924 the Representative Assembly voted that when a system 
employs fewer than 50 teachers, but not less than 26, enrolment in 
the WEA must be 100% to secure representation. Delegates have 
been accredited under this action ever since. The question has been 
raised as to why this provision should not be incorporated into the 
constitution. The amendment simply places the regulation adhered 
to through the years into the constitution.) 





Mr. Peterson, a teacher from Denmark, spent five 


months in America as an interchange student 
under the Fulbright Act. His observations in the 
State of Wisconsin are reported in 


What I Saw 
in 
American Schools 


* 


H. Munkholm Peterson 
Denmark 


OW that my five months’ 

stay in America is under- 
going the process of becoming a 
memory, it is time to evaluate 
what I saw, to sift out the insig- 
nificant, and to concentrate on 
the essential. 

One of the most important 
things about the interchange of 
teachers from various countries 
is the sharing of ideas which 
leads to the rooting out of mis- 
conceptions in one country about 
the other and vice versa. Many 
people in Europe have strange 
ideas about America; even teach- 
ers here, who are, of course, en- 
lightened people have queer no- 
tions of American education. A 
colleague of mine once asked me, 
“Is it true that in American 
schools the students do as they 
please and only learn the sub- 
jects they like?” I answered, “My 
dear friend, your ideas are some- 
what distorted, but even if it 
were so, the students would have 
a very strong motive for learn- 
ing something, whereas if they 
are always forced to do things 
they do not care to do, they have 
a very strong motivation for do- 
ing nothing at all.’”” You may have 
heard the story about the trom- 
bonist who was training like any- 
thing when a friend of his came 
to see him. The musician looked 
very sad and tired, and on being 
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asked the reason for his sad 
mien, he said, “The fact is I don’t 
like music.” It was evident from 
what I saw in American schools 
that the students did “like the 
music’. 


Laboratory of World 


America is the educational labo- 
ratory of the world where new 
methods are tried out. Although 
Grade School work is outside my 
field, I could see that many val- 
uable innovations were being in- 
troduced in this department of 
schools. The traditional way of 
treating the little ones primarily 
as intellectual beings is no longer 





« in vogue in America. Learning by 


doing, and living together in a 
free and natural way is much 
more in harmony with their 
psyche. In my country the tradi- 
tional way of having the desks 
in straight rows facing the black- 
board and the teacher’s desk is 
still the rule, and the whole class 
is taught the same subject at the 
same time. In America group 
work is used to a larger extent, 
and the classroom looks more like 
a living-room with little groups 
busy at various occupations at the 
same time. This is very impor- 
tant, because it makes the transi- 
tion from the home environment 
to the school much easier for the 
little ones. Another thing well 
worth mentioning is the fact that 
in America less importance is 
given to experts. In my country 
arithmetic is taught by one 
teacher, reading by another, sing- 
ing by a third, etc., even in the 
grade schools, and the school-day 
is split up into periods of the 
same length for all subjects. In 
American schools I found that in 
the younger classes it was the 
rule that the same teacher taught 
nearly all subjects, which per- 
mitted a much more flexible ar- 
rangement of the periods avail- 
able. 

In Junior and Senior High 
Schools I was impressed by the 
interrelation between teachers 
and students. The old-fashioned 


* didactic way of imparting knowl- 


edge has to a large extent been 
replaced by free debate, the 
teacher inciting the students to 
contribute and to argue matters 


. students in American schools participate in the life of their schools, 
i | YAOV D3 ; 
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out. This method is not unknown 
in Denmark, either, but more ex- 
tensive use is made of it in Amer- 
ica. In all teaching the human 
element is the decisive factor. No 
fruitful work will be carried out 
so long as the teacher sits en- 
throned at his desk with an air 
of superior knowledge. He should, 
so to speak, be primus inter pares 
in relation to his students. It is 
well to remember that his author- 
ity is not impaired even if it 
turns out that a student is some- 
times more cognizant of some de- 
tail under discussion. If so, the 
teacher should honestly capitu- 
late. I saw many beautiful ex- 
amples of this spirit in American 
schools. I suppose that is the 
meaning of the slogan, “Teach- 
ing for Democracy”. 


Equipment Available 


Likewise I was impressed by 
the equipment in American 
schools. The European attitude 
to the many contrivances for 
audio-visual aids is that they are 
matters of secondary importance. 
The ability of the teacher is em- 
phasized, and instructional aids 
are disparaged to a certain de- 
. gree. However, there can be no 
doubt that things like wire- 
recorders, radios, gramophones, 
films, and color-slides are all very 
valuable when used in a sensible 
way, not as mere entertainment, 
but as real aids to the teaching. 
I wonder if American colleagues 
realize how fortunate they are in 
having all their technical appa- 
ratuses at their disposal; people 
are inclined to ignore what has 
become habitual. 

It was remarkable to notice to 
what an extent the students in 
American schools participated in 
the life of their schools—Glee 
Clubs, sporting events, and the 
students’ councils made them take 
an active interest in their school. 
From numerous visits I remem- 
ber bright youngsters, members 
of the students’ councils. They 
showed me about the buildings 
and took endless pains to explain 
to me all that I saw. They were 
willing to enter upon discussions 
of any subject that I brought up. 
Or I remember meetings in prin- 
cipals’ offices and many informal 
discussions with colleagues and 
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You Can Improve the 
Teaching of Social Studies 


AVE you joined the Wiscon- 

sin Council for the Social 
Studies? Certainly the cost (one 
dollar) has not been prohibitive. 
Perhaps you wish that it would 
provide more services to social 
studies teachers. The facts are 
obvious: the services of any pro- 
fessional educational organiza- 
tion are strictly limited by the 
number of teachers who bother 
to join. 

Directing learning in the so- 
cial studies is difficult even in so- 
called “normal times’. Whether 
we like it or not social studies 
teachers frequently find them- 
selves in the “front lines” when 
there is a battle for academic 
freedom. Whether we fight nobly 
or retreat often depends upon 
our courage and the strength we 





representatives of the students, 
when we talked things over on an 
equal footing and there was never 
a dissonance from bad form on 
the part of the young people. 


Appreciation for Kindness 


It is only natural that I should 
end this brief account of the im- 
pressions I received in American 
schools with my warmest thanks 
to the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation for all the kindness I met 
with during my stay in Madison 
and other places in Wisconsin. It 
is impossible for me to extend my 
thanks to each and every one who 
contributed to make my visit so 
profitable as it was. Without dis- 
paraging anyone I feel obliged to 
thank Professor Burr W. Phillips 
and Mr. O. H. Plenzke, who were 
in charge of all my activities. I 
also feel a strong urge to thank 
Mr. Paul Loofboro, Wisconsin 
Dells, Mr. Wm. C. Giese, Racine, 
and Miss Edythe Sanderman, 
Menasha, for arranging my visits 
to their towns. However, I could 
extend the list indefinitely, so I 
must finish with my heartfelt 
thanks to every. one who helped 
to make my visit an unforget- 
table experience. 


Irene E. Smith 
Pres., Wisconsin Council 
for Social Studies, 
West Allis, Wis. 








can muster in ourselves and our 
fellow teachers. We need today a 
more united profession in the 
teaching of social studies. Unity 
of effort makes for success on the 
battlefields of war and learning. 

In critical and fast moving 
times social studies teachers 
should work together in every 
way to make their teaching more 
effective. One of the best ways to 
do this is to join the Wisconsin 
Council for the Social Studies 
now! 


Organization for All 


This is the only professional 
educational organization for all 
of the social studies teachers in 
our state. Elementary, secondary, 
and college level teachers of his- 
tory, geography, civics, econom- 
ics, sociology, and political sci- 
ence are eligible for membership. 

The Wisconsin Council for the 
Social Studies provides a quar- 
terly bulletin, The Wiscouncilor, 
which furnishes teaching aids, 
bibliographies, and research 
studies to all members. Two 
statewide meetings are held each 
year, one in the fall in connec- 
tion with the WEA Convention 
in Milwaukee and one in Madi- 
son in May. 

Wisconsin teachers in the so- 
cial studies are urged to join the 
Wisconsin Council for the Social 
Studies at the earliest opportu- 
nity. The advantages are three 
fold: 

1. You enable the Council to pro- 


vide more and better services to 
all teachers of social studies. 


- You have an opportunity to share 
your pet ideas for promoting 
learning with your fellow teach- 
ers. 


- You do your part in bringing 
about the unity of effort that will 
further the progress of worth- 
while social studies teaching in 
Wisconsin, . . 





Wisconsin Takes Active 
Role in NEA Convention 


S. R. Slade 
NEA Director, Wausau 


EVENTEEN delegates repre- 

senting the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association and 388 repre- 
senting other educational organi- 
zations in the state took an ac- 
tive part in the 30th Representa- 
tive Assembly of 3319 delegates 
who conducted the business and 
formulated the educational poli- 
cies in the 89th annual conven- 
tion of the National Education 
Association at San Francisco July 
1-6, 1951. More than 6000 teach- 
ers, leaders from every part of 
the United States and its terri- 
tories, met there in the birthplace 
of the United Nations, considered 
problems facing education today 
and made decisions setting the 
pattern for the profession in the 
future. 

The Wisconsin headquarters in 
the Palace Hotel was one of the 
most popular meeting places for 
delegates in general, with prod- 
ucts of the Kraft Cheese Com- 
pany furnishing the main attrac- 
tion. In a setting of beautiful pic- 
tures of Wisconsin (courtesy of 
Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment) and the large WISCON- 
SIN banner, “Hank” Weinlick 
served cheese and distributed ed- 
ucational materials to visiting 
delegates throughout the entire 
week. The Wisconsin Education 
Association should be extremely 
grateful to the Kraft Cheese Com- 
pany for their generosity in pro- 
viding 230 pounds of assorted 
cheese, without cost to us, to be 
distributed to our fellow teach- 
ers throughout the country. 

It was reported that Paul Vin- 
cent was the heaviest recipient 
of mail in the Wisconsin delega- 
tion and Wisconsin was the only 
state to have three sisters among 
their delegation, the Luedke girls, 
May and Edith of Milwaukee and 
Flita of Plymouth. 

During the five days, Wiscon- 
sin delegates participated in 


many of the discussion groups on 
topics of special interest to them. 
In most cases groups were small 
enough so that everyone present 
could enjoy the opportunity of 
participation. 

E. H. Boettcher, principal of 
the Wausau Senior High School, 
was elected one of the eleven hon- 
orary vice-presidents of the NEA, 
thereby bringing honor to the 
State of Wisconsin and credit, to 
which he is rightly due, to him- 
self. 

At the Wisconsin business 
meeting the NEA director re- 
ported on the day-long meeting 
of the Board of Directors and 
gave a detailed report on the 
convention plans. Earl Haney of 
Milwaukee was elected a mem- 
ber of the Credentials Committee, 
and Lucy Smith of Racine was 
named alternate. Alma Therese 
Link of Oshkosh was chosen as 
member of the Resolution Com- 
mittee, with Marcella Schneider 
of Milwaukee as alternate. H. C. 
Weinlick of the WEA Staff was 
elected a member of the Necrol- 
ogy Committee, and Armand Ket- 
terer of Madison was named his 
alternate. 

The 7:30 Wisconsin breakfast 
at the Whitecomb Hotel was en- 
joyed by 45 of the delegates. The 
excellent attendance was indica- 
tive of the splendid professional 
spirit that was in evidence in the 
entire Wisconsin delegation. 


General Assembly Speakers 


The Honorable Earl Warren, 
Governor of California, said that 
our hopes for enlightened citi- 
zenry, through universal public 
education, have not yet been real- 
ized. This, he said, is the edu- 
cator’s task, a noble but difficult 
one. “In short, we want every 
person trained so that he can 
have the greatest possible self- 
fulfillment.” 
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Ss. R. SLADE 


Andrew W. Cordier, executive 
assistant to the secretary-general 
of the United Nations—“Teach- 
ers have a special responsibility 
to see to it that peoples are reared 
to be more broadminded and more 
understanding of other nations, 
races, and creeds.” 


Frank L. Weil, president, Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, 
speaking on Apathy—The Enemy 
of Democracy,—said that the 
greatest difficulty in overcoming 
apathy is the confusion that pre- 
vails in so many areas today. ““We 
must not take our country for 
granted. We cannot speak of our 
rights and privileges without dis- 
charging our duties and responsi- 
bilities. We cannot give only 
verbal allegiance and take the 
will for the deed. In our schools 
we cannot successfully teach de- 
mocracy unless we practice it. 
Learning and life must be mean- 


ingful.”’ 


Mrs, John E. Hayes, president, 
National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Twin Fails, Idaho 
—‘‘The most important business 
of any generation is to rear an- 
other generation able to cope 
with the problems of the times 
in which they live and able to 
carry on the proved values of the 
civilization which gave them 
birth and a heritage of worthi- 
ness. The most important busi- 
ness of our adult generation to- 
day is to guide its children and 
youth toward maturity of adult- | 
hood, with the spirit and ability } 
to deal with the stabilization of 
a world which has become a 
neighborhood before its citizens 
have achieved the spirit of neigh- 
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borliness and the will to exercise 
i.” 


Earle Cocke, Jr., national com- 
mander, the American Legion— 
“On his deathbed John Adams 
gave the watchword: ‘Independ- 
ence Forever!’ Those are truly 
words to live by. Only through 
your efforts in your classrooms 
can we have Independence For- 
ever. Hancock, Adams, Jefferson, 
Franklin and the others . . . they 
were the signers. You are the 
keepers. That is your and our 
sacred trust.” 


Corma A. Mowrey, president, 
National Education Association— 
“In the end, the public will take 
teachers at their own estimate. 

“If we concern ourselves only 
with the narrowest definition of 
the classroom walls, the public 
will conclude that teachers belong 
in the classroom. 

“If we are satisfied with 
meagre preparation and limited 
abilities, the public will conclude 
that these are the kinds of teach- 
ers that the nation needs. 

“If we ask for small compen- 
sation for our work, the public 
will conclude that our work is 
not worth very much. 

“If we present the spectacle of 
a divided profession, the public 
will conclude that we have no 
strong common loyalties or com- 
mon purposes. : 

“If we fail to ask for big sac- 
rifices in a great cause, the public 
will conclude that our cause is 
petty and our courage small. 

“But if we broaden our hori- 
zons, insist on fair treatment, im- 
prove our skills as teachers, be- 
come united in purpose and 
united in action, the profession 
will win the cooperation and the 
respect it deserves. The mirror 
is no more faithful to that which 
stands before it than is the pub- 
lic’s estimate of the teacher to 
the teacher’s estimate of him- 
self.” 

The information session en- 
titled Moral and Spiritual Values 
was well attended. The problem 
of encouraging understanding be- 
tween religious groups challenged 
the teachers and the schools. 
Many opportunities are afforded 
for providing an atmosphere in 
which boys and girls develop an 
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appreciation of moral and spirit- 
ual values. 

Meeting Organized Propaganda 
Against the Schools proved its 
popularity because of the large 
attendance and varied discus- 
sions. 

It was stated that public edu- 
cation in the United States is un- 
der. attack from implacable ene- 
mies. The delegates were advised 
to learn the facts about these or- 
ganizations with high-sounding 
names: American Education As- 
sociation, Church League of 
America, Conference of Ameri- 
can Small Business Organiza- 
tions, Pro-America, National 
Council for American Education, 
and others. Who are the individ- 
uals and business firms that pro- 
vide funds for these groups? 
What are the publications and de- 
vices used by such organizations? 
—Such an arsenal of material is 
being compiled by the NEA Na- 
tional Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy. It is an un- 
dertaking to which every advo- 
cate of American public schools 
should give his aid. 

Total NEA membership for 
1950-51 was 465,266, an all-time 
high, with 11,469 more members 
than in 1949-50. States with the 
largest memberships are: Penn- 
sylvania, 38,824; California, 33,- 
564; Ohio, 27,070; and Illinois, 
25,911. Fifteen states and terri- 
tories enrolled 75 per cent or 
more of their state association 
members in the NEA. Texas leads 
with the greatest gain made by 
any state during the year—2,578, 
giving a Texan total of 18,573. 
Puerto Rico, with maximum sal- 
aries for teachers around $1600, 
increased her membership more 
than 800 per cent from 144 to 
1650. 

Wisconsin ranks 46th in the 
roll call of states and territories 
in NEA membership, ‘with 6,341 
members representing 29 per 
cent of the members in our state 
association. Many of our city and 
county schools as well as institu- 
tions of higher learning are to be 
congratulated for their splendid 
NEA membership records. There 
are, however, far too many edu- 
cational groups in Wisconsin that 
do not belong. This is the first 
year of the five-year “Centennial 


Action Program”, promoted by 
NEA, and would be an opportune 
time for Wisconsin to take its 
rightful position near the top in 
NEA membership. Will you carry 
your share of the responsibility 
and join today? 

J. Cloyd Miller, superintendent 
of schools, Deming, New Mexico, 
was elected president of NEA for 
the school year 1951-1952, and 
Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, teacher at 
Garfield High School, Akron, 
Ohio, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent. The next annual meeting of 
the NEA will be held in Detroit, 
Mich., in July 1952. 


Representing Wisconsin 


Delegates representing the 
WEA at the San Francisco meet- 
ing included Eric T. Becker, Bea- 
ver Dam; Catherine Behrens, 
Mary Jeffrey, Kenosha; Alma 
Therese Link, Josephine Schnei- 
der, Oshkosh; Margaret Schnitt- 
ger, Superior; Paul Vincent, Ste- 
vens Point; E. H. Boettcher, S. R. 
Slade, Wausau; Winston Brown, 
Waukesha; Robert Fisler, River 
Falls; Armand Ketterer, H. C. 
Weinlick, Madison; Laura Liver- 
more, Appleton; Mae Luedtke, 
Milwaukee; and Robert Ostran- 
der, Lancaster. 

Delegates from other educa- 
tional associations in the state 
were: Marcella Schneider, Ethel 
Molnar, Edith J. Lackner, Ruth 
D. Cortell, Ada L. Grossinger, 
W. F. Buboltz, Edith Luedke, 
Earl M. Haney, Florence Hend- 
ley, Wm. M. Lamers, Carol R. Ot- 
taway, Florence K. Marquardt, 
Rosalind Filardo, Sara Sisser- 
man, Irene Hendley, Milwaukee; 
Margaret Hudson, Superior; 
Blanche McIntyre, Margaret 
Kuchenberg, Neenah; Lauretta 
Schultz, M. J. Gegan, Menasha; 
Jerome A. Hutto, Green Bay; 
Agnese Dunne, Manitowoc; Gel- 
inda Veseolani, Ruth Skowlund, 
Wauwatosa; James L. Hancock, 
Lucy E. Smith, Althea M. Brach, 
Racine; Marian Granger, La 
Crosse; Flita Luedke, Plymouth; 
Min E. Smith, Appleton; John 
Dzubay, Ethel L. Pearson, Jose- 
phine Foote, Wausau; Adele Hilt- 
gen, Sheboygan; Hilda Belle Ox- 
by, Alice C. Currie, Eau Claire; 
Irene Downes, West Allis; Mar- 
guerite McClark. 











H. ROE BARTLE 


IVE sectional educational as- 

sociation conventions will 
start the school year with one- 
or two-day conventions during 
the first two weeks of October. 
Since their elections nearly a 
year ago officers have been scan- 
ning the list of agencies for 
speakers and have sought the ad- 
vice and counsel of many people 
in order to choose the best pos- 
sible talent to make all programs 
worthwhile for the members. 
Some associations providing a 
two-day meeting have arranged 
for special evening entertain- 
ment. 


* 
CENTRAL WTA 
Wausau, Oct. 5 


The 39th annual meeting of 
the Central Wisconsin Teachers 
Association will be held at the 
Wausau Senior High School, Fri- 
day, Oct. 5. George E. Watson, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, will be the principal 
speaker for the morning session, 
and Frazier Hunt, internationally 
known writer, lecturer, and radio 
commentator, will head the after- 
noon session. Mr. Hunt’s address 
is on the subject, Can the Rus- 
sian Problem Be Solved? 

Several outstanding speakers 
will be featured at the sectional 
programs which will follow the 
general meeting in the morning. 
Morgan Poullette of Antigo is 
president of the Association and 
will preside at general sessions. 

* 
NORTH-LAKE SUPERIOR 
Superior, Oct. 11-12 


Education for a Better Tomor- 
row is the theme adopted by the 
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officers of the North Wisconsin— 
Lake Superior Education Associ- 
ation for their annual two-day 
convention held this year at Cen- 
tral High School in Superior. 
Speakers for the general session 
on the opening day, announced by 
Gordon L. Nelson of Maple, pres- 
ident, include Charles J. Turck, 
president of Macalester College, 
St. Paul, and Andrew D. Holt, 
former president of the NEA and 
now administrative assistant to 
the president of the University 
of Tennessee. The title of Dr. 
Turck’s address is History, Edu- 
cation, and Religion Are on Our 
Side. At the afternoon session 
Gordon M. A. Mork of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota will address 
the members on the topic, The 
Growing Professionalism among 
Teachers. 

The Friday morning program 
will feature Karl H. Berns, assist- 
ant secretary for business of the 
NEA, and Louise Baker of Anti- 
och College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, on the topic, The Normal 
Adjustment of the Physically 
Limited Child. In the afternoon 
of Oct. 12 representatives from 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
will appear before the group. The 
speakers will be Gideon Seymour, 
executive editor of Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, Virginia Staf- 
ford, columnist for the Star and 
Sunday Tribune, and Sidney 
Goldish, editor of the Minneapolis 
Poll. The new retirement laws 
will be explained by H. C. Wein- 
lick of the WEA. 

Tentative plans are being made 
to provide entertainment for 
Thursday evening and the fea- 
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ture of serving coffee all day and 
a luncheon Thursday noon. 


* 
NORTHWESTERN WTA 
Eau Claire, Oct. 11-12 


At Eau Claire, Thursday and 
Friday, Oct. 11-12, five outstand- 
ing speakers and choral groups 
will appear before the general 
convention, according to L. Hein- 
sohn of St. Croix Falls, president 
of the Association. Carl Taylor, 
a Waukesha banker and well- 
known public speaker, will ad- 
dress the convention on the sub- 
ject, America Tomorrow. He will 
be followed by Imre Kovacs, 
world traveler and lecturer whose 
topic will be The Challenge of 
Being an American. 

On Friday afternoon, Oct. 12, 
the Macalester College Choral 
Readers from St. Paul under the 
direction of Mary Gwen Owen, 
will present a full hour of inter- 
pretative reading. The concluding 
speaker for the afternoon will be 
H. Roe Bartle, former president 
of the Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Mo., for more than 20 
years the Scout Chief of the Boy 
Scouts of Kansas City, and at 
present president of the Board of 
Trustees and regional director of 
the Economic Stabilization Agen- 
cies in charge of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, lowa, and Missouri. 

For Thursday evening the offi- 
cers have secured the Apollo Club 
of Minneapolis in a full two-hour 
program. The group consists of 
approximately 100 male voices 
and will feature two pianists and 
a soloist. In addition to the gen- 
eral sessions there will be four 
major sections and 23 round- 
tables. 
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SOUTHWESTERN WEA 
Platteville, Oct. 5 


R. C. Gustrowsky of Fenni- 
more High School and president 
of the Southwestern Wisconsin 
Education Association has an- 
nounced three chief speakers for 
the annual convention at Platte- 
ville, Friday, Oct. 5. Carl S. Win- 
ters, D. D. will begin the morn- 
ing session discussing the topic, 
Education for Life. Dr. Winters 
is pastor of the “Million Dollar’ 
Baptist Church of Oak Park, III. 
Shirley Hamrin, professor of ed- 
ucation of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, will address the afternoon 
session on the topic, Teaching in 
These Times. William M. Lamers, 
assistant superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, will 
talk to the rural sectional meet- 
ing on the topic, The More Abun- 
dant Life thru Language Arts. 


* 
WESTERN WEA 
La Crosse, Oct. 11-12 


H. Roe Bartle who is scheduled 
to appear at the Northwestern 
Wisconsin Teachers Association 
convention on Oct. 12 will give 
the opening address at the West- 
ern Wisconsin Education Associ- 
ation meeting Thursday after- 
noon at 1:30 according to Rex- 
ford S. Mitchell of La Crosse, 
president of the Association. Mr. 
Bartle will be followed by O. H. 
Roberts, Jr., president of the 
Board of Education, Evansville, 
Ind. The Friday morning session 
will open with an address by Ar- 
thur Secord, supervisor of adult 
education, Brooklyn College. Fol- 
lowing the sectional meetings 
during the remainder of the 
morning and early afternoon the 
concluding address hefore the 
general session will be by F. V. 
Martinek of the Standard Oil Co. 


Widening Our Horizons 
If as national authorities state, 
we do a good job with the 20 per 
cent of superior ability, and with 
the 20 per cent of inferior ability, 
and an inadequate job with the 
middle 60 per cent, then you and I 
must widen our horizons to do a 
better job with that middle 60 per 
cent of our students. 
GEORGE E. WATSON 
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Investment and Retirement Boards 


Reorganized in 195] 


The State Annuity and Invest- 
ment Board and the three Retire- 
ment Boards were abolished by 
Chapter 511, Laws of 1951 and 
a completely different board and 
commission structure replaces 
them. 

To invest the various state 
funds there is established a 7 
member State of Wisconsin In- 
vestment Board. The law pro- 
vides that the Governor shall be 
chairman and that the director 
of budgets and accounts (William 
Giessel) shall be a member. Five 
others have been appointed and 
they are: teacher representative, 
Frank M. Graner, ass’t. professor 
in the University School of Com- 
merce; employee member, Fred- 
erick MacMillin, Madison; Stan- 
ley Rewey, vice-president, Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, 
Edward Hamilton, Two Rivers, 
and J. C. Howdle, Guardian Life 
Ins. Co., Madison. 

The executive and administra- 
tive functions of the board shall 
be vested in a State Investment 
Commission of 3 salaried, full- 
time persons qualified to manage 
and invest funds. Will be selected 
by the board according to civil 
service regulations. Until the 3 
commissioners have been ap- 
pointed a temporary commission 
will carry out its duties. They 
are, Director Albert Trathen, 
chairman; Clyde M. Johnston of 
the state treasurer’s office, vice- 
chairman; and J. R. Wedlake, 
ass’t. attorney general, secretary. 


Members of Board 


The State Retirement System 
Administrative Board has charge 
of the administration of the teach- 
ers retirement system. Its 6 mem- 
bers were appointed from the 3 
branches of education which for- 
merly had retirement boards. 
Members are Dean Mark Ingra- 
ham, chairman, and Ben Elliott, 
secretary, both from the Univer- 
sity; William T. Darling, vice 
chairman, Madison, George O. 
Savage, Oshkosh public schools; 


Rudolph A. Karges of River Falls 
State College and Emery W. 
Leamer, La Crosse State College. 
C. F. Schimel, chief accountant 
for the annuity board, is interim 
executive secretary. 

It will take some time to learn 
the new nomenclature and alloca- 
tion of respective functions. We 
trust that the new system will 
operate efficiently and that sound 
and safe investment policies will 
guide the new administrations. 

In extending best wishes to the 
new, the Journal cannot but ex- 
press, in behalf of Wisconsin 
teachers, its deep appreciation of 
the fine record of the former an- 
nuity and investment board as 
communicated to them directly 
by formal action of the Council 
on Education. 


WEA Executive 
Committee 
Summary of Meeting 
Milwaukee, May 5, 1951, 
9:00 A. M. 


Received the 
port. 

Approved the Teachers’ Creed 
formulated by the Welfare Com- 
mittee but recommended that it 
be submitted to the Representa- 
tive Assembly before formal pub- 
lication. 

Gave approval for a convention 
section on Future Teachers of 
America subject to sanction by 
the Council on Education. 

Approved travel expense for 
June Lindstrom representing 
NW-Lake Superior Education at 
meeting of Reorganization Com- 
mittee meeting upon invitation. 

Appropriated $150 for WEA 
representation at Palo Alto meet- 
ing of National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Stand- 
ards. Chosen from WEA dele- 
gates to NEA. 

Authorized publication of the 
fact that WEA will furnish re- 
search data and salary informa- 
tion to any local association by 
written communication or in per- 


Treasurer’s re- 
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son or before a joint meeting of 
teachers and school board upon 
the invitation or consent of both 
groups. 

Approved “Euzkadi” as the en- 
tertainment feature for the con- 
vention. 

Requested the Retirement Com- 
mittee to report to the Executive 
Committee on the matter of re- 
tirement benefits for the profes- 
sional staff of the WEA. 

Discussed pending retirement 
bills and their status. 

Heard a letter from the Wis- 
consin Committee to Equalize Op- 
portunities in Higher Education 
relative to discrimination in em- 
ployment of teachers. The Secre- 
tary informed the committee the 
WEA office had undertaken a 
survey study of teachers’ con- 
tracts. It was the opinion of the 
committee that such a study would 
convey considerable information 
bearing upon teacher employ- 
ment. 


Milwaukee, June 2, 1951 


Received the Treasurer’s re- 
port. 

The secretary announced the 
complete list of WEA represen- 
tatives to the Palo Alto confer- 
ence. 

Heard a progress report on 
the convention section of Future 
Teachers of America. 

Discussed convention speakers. 

Had an overview of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee to 
Study Reorganization and laid 
it over to next meeting for fur- 
ther study and consideration. 

Reviewed the status of retire- 
ment bills in the legislature. 


Stevens Point, Aug. 25, 1951 
9:30 A.M. 


Approved the Treasurer’s re- 
port. 

Authorized the Treasurer and 
Secretary to invest in govern- 
ment bonds such funds as is war- 
ranted by receipts of dues. 

Voted a supplementary appro- 
priation of $2500 for Committee 
Expense in the 1951 Budget. 

Decided that Executive Com- 
mittee set up allotments for each 
committee and if such are insuffi- 
cient the committee file a request 
for additional appropriation with 
Executive Committee. 
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Authorized the Secretary to 
employ legal counsel to assist in 
the Supreme Court determination 
of the constitutionality of Chap- 
ter 551 (181, S), the law increas- 
ing annuities of retired teachers. 

Appropriated not to exceed 
$250 for the Fun Fest at the con- 
vention. 

Disapproved of further grants 
of free exhibit space at conven- 
tion. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


* 
WEA Financial 
Statement 
Summary—May 1951 


$34,041.13: 
1,924.48 


Balance—May 1 
Receipts 


$35,965.61 
8,962.67 


$27,002.94 


Expenditures 


Balance, June 1 

Life Membership 
Account 

Reserve Account 
(Bonds Par Value) -$49,000.00 


Summary—June 1951 


Balance June 1, 1951 $27,002.94 
Receipts 2,142.28 


$29,145.22 
Expenditures 8,679.47 


Balance July 1, 1951 $20,465.75 
Reserve Account: 
Life Memberships _ $ 
Bonds (Par Value) 


100.00 


100.00 
49,000.00 


Summary, July 1951 
Balance, July 1, 1951__$20,465.75 
Receipts 603.60 


$21,069.35 
Expenditures ______-_- 8,004.67 


Balance Aug. 1, 1951__$13,064.68 
Reserve Account: 
Life Membership 
OTS clic tipiaciititctes a $ 100.00 


Bonds (Par Value) __$49,000.00 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


It Starts in the Classroom 


To be good public relations rep- 
resentatives, teachers must thor- 
oughly believe that the slogan, 
“Teachers Mold Our Nation’s 
Future,” is fundamental truth; 
that teaching is the most impor- 
tant of all professions; and that 
the work of the teaching profes- 
sion underlies all other profes- 
sions. 


Pride in the teaching profes- 
sion, then, is the requisite to the 
teacher’s effectiveness in public 
relations. Without it he can build 
no good will for his colleagues 
and the schools. A community 
that appreciates its teachers takes 
pride in its schools—From It 
Starts in the Classroom, A Public 
Relations Handbook for Class- 
room Teachers, National School 
Public Relations Association. 








STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Residence 


Waukesha 
Shullsburg 
Prairie du 
Hiram A. Wright _-- Chien 
A. Constantine Barry Racine 
Lyman C. Draper ~~ Madison 
Josiah L. Pickard __- Platteville 
John G. McMynn __- Racine 
Alexander J. Craig ~ Madison 
Samuel Fallows __-. Milwaukee 
Edward Searling -_- Milton 
William C. Whitford — Milton 
Robert Graham 


Name 


Eleazer Root 
Azel P. Ladd 


Jesse B. Thayer __-- River Falls ___ Jan. 


Oliver E. Wells 
John Q. Emery 


Appleton 
Albion 


Lorenzo D. Harvey —~ Milwaukee ____ Jan. 


Charles r. Cary -_-. Delavan 
John Callahan 


From To 


Jan. 1, 1849 Jan. 5, 1852 
Jan. 5, 1852 Jan. 2, 1854 


May 29, 1855 
June 26, 1855 Jan. 4, 1858 
Jan. 4, 1858 Jan. 2, 1860 
Jan. 2, 1860 Sept. 30, 1864 
Oct. 1, 1864 1868 
Jan. 6, 1868 6, 1870 
July 6, 1870 . 4, 1874 
Jan. 4, 1874 1878 
Jan. 7, 1878 1882 
Jan. 2, 1882 1887 
1887 1891 
1891 1895 
1895 1899 
1899 1903 
1903 1921 
1921 


Jan. 2, 1854 


- 


_ 


- 


san. { 
Jan. 


- 


~~ 


ronan ownNsa 


George E. Watson _. Wauwatosa __- 
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Enactments of the 1951 Legislature Affecting 
the State Retirement System 


Measures Introduced by the Wisconsin Education Association 


HE 1951 Wisconsin legislature passed seven 

bills affecting retirement for Wisconsin teach- 
ers. The following gives an explanation of what 
each of the new Chapters provides. 


Chapter 556. Probably the most important bill 
passed was 81, S. Two things are accomplished by 
this bill. The first part of the new law changes the 
basis on which state deposits are computed. Here- 
tofore the state deposit was calculated as a per- 
centage of the required deposit made by the teacher 
and was then reduced because of salary received in 
excess of $1200 per year. This reduction is now 
eliminated and consequently state deposits will be 
increased in the future for all teachers earning 
more than $1200 except those who receive the max- 
imum state deposit. 

The second part of 81, S. is the so-called half 
salary provision, In order to qualify the member 
must teach and make required deposits after the 
effective date, July 29, 1951. Also at retirement the 
member must be at least 60 years of age and must 
have taught not less than 30 years, of which not 
less than 20 years were under the retirement sys- 
tem and must have applied all the required deposits 
in the fund to buy the annuity. If the member has 
withdrawn any amount from the retirement de- 
posit fund, this must be repaid with interest in or- 
der to qualify. The amount of the annuity available 
for a member who qualifies will depend upon the 
average annual salary received for the last five 
years of teaching experience and the number of 
years of teaching in Wisconsin. The average salary 
used in computing the annuity cannot exceed 
$4800. The amount of the annuity will be one-sev- 
entieth of the average annual salary for the last 
five years of teaching in Wisconsin multiplied by 
the number of years of teaching in Wisconsin, but 
not to exceed 35 years. Credit for years of teaching 
outside of Wisconsin as provided in 82, S. does not 
apply here. In other words, any teacher who meets 
the requirements and who has 35 or more years of 
teaching in Wisconsin will receive an annuity equal 
to one-half of the average annual salary received 
for the last five years of teaching with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

1, Any annuity purchased by voluntary deposits made 


by the teacher will be added to the annuity provided 
above. 

. If the annuity purchased by the state deposits and 
member deposits is greater than the annuity provided 
above, the member will receive the greater amount. 
The basic annuity provided by this bill is on a straight 
life plan, but the member may elect in lieu thereof a 
life annuity with 15 years guaranteed, or a joint and 
survivorship annuity. In either of the latter two op- 
tions the amount received will be the actuarial equiva- 
lent of the straight life annuity. 
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Chapter 604. Bill 76, S. was the so-called Veterans 
Bill. This law gives veterans the right to claim 
credit as teaching experience for time spent in mili- 
tary service and to make deposits for that portion 
of the period of military service during which he 
would have been a senior teacher had he remained 
in teaching. Such deposits are calculated on the 
basis of the monthly salary received during the first 
year after the member returns to teaching in Wis- 
consin. In order to qualify a member must have left 
the teaching profession in Wisconsin to enter mili- 
tary service with the U. S. or any of its allies in 
World War I, World War II or after June 25, 1950 
during a period of National Emergency and must 
return to teaching in Wisconsin after the period of 
military service. Any member who qualifies and 
who elects to make deposits shall be credited with 
corresponding state deposits which will be added to 
his credit in the retirement deposit fund. However, 
such state deposits will be forfeited unless the 
member has at least four years of teaching experi- 
ence under the state retirement system after com- 
pletion of military service. The purpose of this law 
is to permit war veterans to be in a comparable 
position to that of teachers who were not engaged 
in military service. 


Chapter 553. Bill 77, S. liberalizes the provision 
relating to disability. It provides that in order to 
qualify for disability benefits the member must 
have made required deposits for not less than a 
school year during each of five fiscal years at 
any time, that the member must be employed in 
teaching or on leave of absence from teaching 
within the twelve months immediately preceding 
disability, and the member must be disabled to the 
extent that he is wholly and presumably perma- 
nently unable to engage in teaching. Due proof 
must be furnished of disability and that such dis- 
ability has existed for at least 60 days. If the mem- 
ber is disabled before reaching age 50, the member 
will receive monthly payments of $25 in addition 
to any other benefit payable to the member. 


If the member becomes disabled after age 50 and 
has had not less than 20 years of teaching experi- 
ence in Wisconsin and applies all accumulated de- 
posits to buy the annuity, the member shall be eli- 
gible for the minimum benefits of $2 per month 
for each year of teaching service in the state. This 
benefit will be available to a member who has with- 
drawn any amount from the retirement deposit 
fund only if the amount withdrawn is repaid with 
interest. 

The former provisions required that in order to 
qualify for disability benefits the’ member must 
have made required deposits for not less than a 
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school year during each of five fiscal years imme- 
diately preceding disability and that the member 
be disabled so as to be wholly and presumably per- 
manently unable to engage in any occupation. It 
was extremely difficult for anyone to qualify under 
the former provisions and many deserving persons 
received no benefits. The provisions of 77, S. will 
make disability benefits available to many teachers 
who cannot or could not qualify under the old 
requirements. 


Chapter 554, Bill 79, S. repealed section 42.49(8) 
which provided for forfeiture of state deposits un- 
der certain conditions. This provision was very 
difficult, if not impossible, to administer and has 
therefore been eliminated. 


Chapter 555. Bill 80, S. liberalizes the qualifica- 
tions for the minimum benefits of $2 per month per 
year of teaching in Wisconsin by providing that a 
member who teaches after the effective date of the 
act and makes required deposits may qualify for 
such benefits after reaching 55 years of age with 
not less than 30 years of teaching experience in 
Wisconsin or reaching age 60 with not less than 25 
years of teaching experience in Wisconsin. The 
effect of this law is to extend the benefits of the 
minimum annuity law to some teachers who could 
not qualify under the 1947 law which is still effec- 
tive. In order to qualify for the minimum benefits 
under the 1947 law it is necessary that a teacher 
must have reached 60 years of age and have had not 
less than 30 years of teaching experience of which 
not less than 20 years were in Wisconsin. The new 
requirements will permit a teacher of 55 or more 
with 30 years of experience in Wisconsin to qualify 
or a teacher of 60 years of age with 25 years of 
experience in Wisconsin to qualify. 


Chapter 633. Bill 82, S. permits a teacher with 
teaching experience outside Wisconsin to have such 
years of experience counted as the equivalent of 
Wisconsin experience for the purpose of the $2 per 
month per year of teaching service minimum bene- 


fit provided by the 1947 law, if the requirements of 
the bill are met. In order to qualify the member 
must make written application to the retirement 
board and such application must be approved. The 
number of years of outside experience which may 
be allowed may not exceed two-fifths of the total 
years of teaching experience, both within and with- 
out the state of Wisconsin. Years of outside experi- 
ence may be claimed only if the member is not en- 
titled to the payment of any benefits on account of 
such teaching experience except the return of mem- 
bers contributions. A member claiming years of 
outside teaching experience shall at the time of 
application for an annuity from the retirement 
fund pay into the fund a sum equal to the required 
deposits which would have been made had such 
years of outside experience been served in Wiscon- 
sin at the same time and at the same salary with 
interest at 3% up to July 1 nearest to the date of 
retirement. This law will permit teachers with out- 
side teaching experience for which they were not 
entitled to retirement benefits, to increase their 
benefits under the retirement system by submitting 
the required information and making the necessary 
payments. 


Introduced by Retired Teachers 

Chapter 551. Bill 181, S. is a measure to increase 
the annuities of retired teachers. The increased 
benefits provided by the law will apply to all teach- 
ers who retired prior to June 30, 1951. The in- 
creased benefit amounts to $1 per month for each 
year of teaching experience in Wisconsin. In order 
to qualify for the additional benefit the retired 
teacher must have left the members deposits in the 
fund or if any part of such deposits have been 
withdrawn the amount withdrawn must be re- 
turned with interest at 3% from the date of with- 
drawal to the date of return. The retired teacher 
must also contribute $100 to the state general fund 
to establish a contractual basis for the increased 
benefit. The additional annuity shall be payable 
only until the death of the annuitant. 





Enactments of the 1951 Legislature Affecting Milwaukee 
P.S. Teachers’ Annuity and Retirement Fund 


HREE bills liberalizing the Milwaukee Public 


School Teachers’ Annuity and Retirement 
System were enacted into law by the 1951 Wis- 
consin Legislature. 


Chapter 393 establishes a new plan for teacher 


contributions and retirement benefits. Contribu- 
tions are increased to $120 a year for the first ten 
years of service and thereafter $200 a year. Annu- 
ity benefits are raised from the present maximum 
of $1,650 to $2,100. 

The new plan applies to all teachers who enter 
the service after September 1, 1951, and is optional 
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to those in service prior to said date by making the 
proper election. For those presently under the 1945 
law making such election payment of at least 
$1,000 is required under the new scale of contribu- 
tions. And teachers whose salary deductions are in 
accordance with the 1921 or 1925 law are also 
given an opportunity to come under the 1951 
amendment by paying the amounts required under 
the 1945 law with interest at 3% per annum in 
addition to the amount required to be paid by those 
under the 1945 law electing to come under the 1951 
act. 


September 1951 | 





Chapter 503 provides for a death benefit to be 
paid to the estate or beneficiary of a teacher who 
dies while in service and who had taught at least 
ten years and had reached the age of 55. The 
amount of such death benefit is the present value 
of the annuity to which the teacher would have 
been entitled if retirement had taken place on the 
date of death. The new law seeks to protect the 
family or dependent of a teacher who, because of 
acute illness or accidental death, does not have an 


opportunity to resign and apply for an annuity. 

Chapter 569 gives financial relief to pensioners 
who retired before June 11, 1947. The act provides 
for an additional benefit of $1 per month for each 
year of teaching service, not to exceed, however, 
35 years of service. It also limits the total sum 
which such pensioner can receive to $1,650 a year. 
The retired teacher, in order to receive this addi- 
tional annuity, must contribute $100 to the retire- 
ment fund. 





Shue You Road 


Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Development? 

By B. O. Smith, W. O. Stanley 
& J. H. Shores. World, 1950. 
$4.50. 

The major theories of curricu- 

lum development in use today; 
basic curriculum issues, prin- 
ciples, and _ procedures; and 
human relations in curriculum 


and administrators worthwhile 
assistance in guiding other young 
children in democratic living. 

This book emphasizes the basic 
principles of child growth and 
development. The importance of 
many varied experiences is 
stressed; numerous illustrations 
of materials and procedures used 
by competent resourceful teach- 
ers and examples of typical child 
responses are included. 


Valuable additions are appen- 
dices which include a simple out- 
line to guide studies of individual 
children, criteria for evaluating a 
school for young children, a list 
of equipment and materials for 
the kindergarten, and excellent 
bibliographies of recent publica- 
tions for teachers and parents 
and of literature for young chil- 
dren. .—LEONA E. FISCHER, 
State Elementary Supervisor. 





planning are treated critically in 
this book. The authors take the 
stand that the teaching profes- 
sion has the task of keeping 
schools up-to-date and, when pos- 
sible, of shaping the educational 
program in a way that will influ- 
ence the form and direction of 
social development. They believe 
that the core of the curriculum 
must be built around the study of 
crucial social issues, considera- 
tion being given to the interests 
and maturity levels of the 
learners. 

This weighty volume of almost 
800 pages is somewhat forbidding 
in size, and in consistently solid 
seriousness. However, anyone 
concerned with problems of cur- 
riculum improvement can find in 
it valuable information, positive 
suggestions for curriculum study, 
and a challenge to his thinking 
about desirable trends in educa- 
tion. . .—MARTHA L. KELLOGG, 
State Elementary Supervisor. 


7 You Koad 


Guiding the Young Child? 

Prepared by a Committee of 
the California School Super- 
visors Association. Heath, 
1951. $4.25. 

In this book the Committee has 
organized information secured 
from studies and contributions of 
thousands of teachers of young 
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Educational Laws of 1951 


Compiled by the Wisconsin Education Association* 


Chapter 6. Until Dec. 31, 1953 the 
governing body of a county may in- 
crease the salary of its elected officials 
during term of office. 

Chapter 11. Cost of operation of the 
previous year (instead of current year) 
shall be used as base for determining 
state aids. 

Chapter 12. Department of Taxa- 
tion shall certify equalized valuation 
to county clerk on or before Aug. 1. 
Tax settlement priority on high school 
transportation claims is next after 
high school tuition. 

Chapter 13. Places Indian children 
under the same compulsory attendance 
statute as all other children. 

Chapter 14, State Trust Fund may 
loan money to school districts for bus 
garages and school districts may pur- 
chase, erect or improve bus garages 
and sites. 

Chapter 24, 
tuition to vocational 
per day. 

Chapter 25. Clarifies the statute per- 
taining to transportation and tuition 
of handicapped children. State aid for 
approved cases granted on same basis 
as that for normal children. This aid 
to be supplemented by aids provided 
in Section 41.03 (1), (2) but not to 
exceed cost. Authorizes municipalities 
to provide transportation or board and 
lodging in lieu thereof for handicapped 
children. State reimbursement for 
board and lodging is increased to 60 
per cent of actual cost but not to ex- 
ceed $6 per week which amount in 
turn is to be supplemented by aids pro- 
vided in Section 41.03 (1), (a) but not 
more than cost. Tuition computed as 
total cost (Section 41.03 (1)) plus 
other actual costs of operation and 
maintenance; less any federal, state, 
or county aids; divided by the number 
of children receiving such services. 

Chapter 38. Compulsory attendance 
statute does not apply to any child ex- 
empted by a juvenile judge as provided 
in Section 48.24. 

Chapter 44. The $100,000 revolving 
fund appropriation made in Section 
20.21 (11) is to be used for the acqui- 
sition, storage, and handling of surplus 
government materials, under the super- 
vision of the state health officer and 
state superintendent. 

Chapter 60. Extends social security 
to public employees not now included 
in a retirement plan. 

Chapter 63. Disbursements in com- 
mon school districts shall be by order 


Increases nonresident 
schools to $1.50 


* Assistance of the Department of 
Public Instruction in the preparation 
of this summary of the Educational 
Laws of 1951 is acknowledged. 
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check signed by the clerk, treasurer, 
and countersigned by the director. 

Chapter 66. Requires the district 
clerk to file certified copies of all tui- 
tion bills with the state superintendent 
before Aug. 15. 

Chapter 72. Permits city of Milwau- 
kee to issue bonds after voters approve 
over a period of time as needed, pay- 
able within 20 years. 

Chapter 84. When county board ap- 
propriates money to school districts in 
lieu of taxes on a county farm or 
state-owned land, the valuation thereof 
is to be determined by the county 
board instead of the county board of 
equalization. 

Chapter 99. Requires any person 
purchasing a motor vehicle to be used 
as a school bus to notify the seller in 


2ORNARD 
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Wisconsin Coat of Arms. 


writing of his intention. The seller is 
then required to obtain from the motor 
vehicle department a certificate stat- 
ing that the bus complies with school 
bus regulations. 

Chapter 109. County elementary aid 
is $350 per teacher instead of $250 in 
districts lying in more than one county. 

Chapter 111. Statute pertaining to 
state trust fund loans to joint school 
districts shall apply to all outstanding 
loans to such districts. 

Chapter 114. Continues the author- 
ity of a board of education in a newly 
integrated district to permit a pupil 
(and pay his tuition) to attend high 
school outside the district for the last 
two years if he attended that school 
the first two years. 

Chapter 115. In new districts pay- 
ment of equalization aids will be based 
on the estimated budget of the current 
year. 

Chapter 201. For present Stout In- 


stitute teachers tenure granted after 3 
years of successful probation; 4 years 
for future staff additions. Retirement 
age is 65 with year to year continua- 
tion till 70. 

Chapter 207. In integrated districts 
the 15 mill tax limitation is exclusive 
of levy for capital outlay and debt 
service. 


Chapter 211. Cost of construction 
and remodeling which may be author- 
ized by the Milwaukee board of educa- 
tion without reference to electors in- 
creased to $250,000 from $100,000. 


Chapter 213. Permits public schools 
to provide instruction for pre-school 
deaf children and their parents. 


Chapter 224. Lowers the levy re- 
quired of an elementary district for 
participation in county aids from 5 
mills to 8 mills. Permits county boards 
to pay aids retroactively for 1950 and 
1951. 


Chapter 225. Provides for computa- 
tion of elementary tuition on the same 
basis as high school tuition including a 
charge of 2 per cent of the original 
cost of buildings and equipment. 


Chapter 226. Registration fee for 
school buses privately owned and oper- 
ated same as for motor trucks except 
that gross weight shall be determined 
as for passenger-carrying motor ve- 
hicles. Bus may be registered for a 
year, quarter, or part-quarter. Where 
vehicle was not operated, an affidavit 
of nonoperation satisfactory to the de- 
partment must be filed with the appli- 
cation. 

Chapter 233. Increases flat aids to 
union free high schools by $5 per pu- 
pil in average daily attendance. Sets 
guaranteed valuation of $50,000 and 
$45,000 respectively in districts that 
meet integrated and basic standards. 
Lowers required tax rate to 3 mills. 


Chapter 236. Follows provisions of 
Chapter 233 in making state aid for 
union free high schools retroactive to 
the 1949-50 and 1950-51 school years. 


Chapter 246. An aggrieved person in 
school reorganization procedure who 
wishes to appeal to the circuit court 
must serve written notice of such ap- 
peal upon the secretary of the county 
school committee. 


Chapter 249, Any error in high school 
tuition claims or apportionment of the 
tuition tax for a given year after 1946 
may be corrected in the certification 
of such tax for a subsequent year. 


Chapter 262. Banks may loan money 
to school districts for building and 
other purposes for periods up to 10 
years at not to exceed 5 per cént inter 
est. 
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Chapter 267. Authorizes the creation 
of joint school districts between states. 


Chapter 270. Provides for adjust- 
ments of school district tax levies in 
joint school districts when material re- 
duction in valuation in any one year of 
the property in one part of a joint dis- 
trict results in an excessively inequi- 
table apportionment of school district 
taxes. Retroactive to 1949. 


Chapter 272. Annual meeting in rural 
common school districts (except in 
multi-teacher schools) has power to 
vote salaries to board members of not 
to exceed $100 to the treasurer and 
director and $125 to the clerk. In sus- 
pended districts maximum salaries for 
the respective positions are $20 and 
$25. 

Chapter 274. Certificate of tuition 
charges for nonresident vocational 
school students shall indicate the num- 
ber of class units of work for which a 
pupil was'enrolled and attended. 


Chapter 277. Allowance for board 
members attending the county school 
board convention is increased to $6 per 
day and 6¢ per mile. 


Chapter 311. Annual meeting has 
power to ask audit by either private 
auditors or the Department of State 
Audit. 


Chapter 334. To be eligible to the 
office of county superintendent a per- 
son must; be a resident of the county, 
have taught 2 years in a rural or 
graded elementary school, hold any de- 
gree from any university or college, 
and hold a life certificate. 

Chapter 338. Permits school districts 
maintaining a high school to enroll pu- 
pils in high schools located outside the 
state and pay their tuition. Tuition is 
part of cost of instruction and pupils 
figured as residents for aid purposes. 

Chapter 344. Increases guaranteed 
valuations in state aid law to $17,000 
and $19,000. 

Chapter 346. Permits a board of ed- 
ucation to provide for the education of 
a portion of the pupils on a tuition 
basis when enrollment increases to 
more than 30 pupils per room. For a 
period of 2 years aids will be paid as 
if the pupils were in attendance in the 
school of residence. 

Chapter 353. Provides for the pay- 
ment of state aids to counties on ac- 
count of high school pupils enrolled in 
out-of-state schools. Retroactive to 
claims during the 1946-47 school year. 

Chapter 366. Appropriates $75,000 
for education in the home of physically 
handicapped children as provided in 
Section 41.01 (9). 

Chapter 372. By a referendum pro- 
cedure a program of vocational and 
adult education may be established in 
an integrated district. 

Chapter 405. Increases maximum 
nonresident tuition chargeable by 
county normal schools to $9 per week. 

Chapter 406. Sets up regulations 
governing voluntary associations of 
school authorities by which are pro- 
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STATE EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
(Chapters 319, 477, 508) 


Elementary and High Schools ____-___- 


Transportation 
Day classes for: 
Blind and Defective Vision 
Deaf 
Physically Disabled 
Defective Speech 
Mentally Defective 


Supervising Teachers 


County Rural Normal Schools ____-----~ 


Vocational and ‘Adult Education 


a aes $17,000,000 


1951-52 1952-53 
$17,500,000 
3,200,000 3,700,000 


40,000 
180,000 
275,000 
125,000 
435,000 
850,000 for biennium 
340,000 
420,000 


40,000 
180,000 
275,000 
125,000 
435,000 


340,000 
420,000 








vided benefits for injury or accidental 
death of pupils arising out of athletic 
or other activities. 

Chapter 422. In county school com- 
mittee reorganization procedure the 
hearing must be held within 30 days 
of the resolution and the conference 
within 30 days of the hearing. Former 
time requirements were 15 and 10 days 
respectively. 


Chapter 438. Extends the probation- 
ary period for tenure in state colleges 
from 3 years to 4. 

Chapter 477. Fixes salary range for 
county supervising teachers at $3,000 
to $4,500. 

Chapter 495. One of the requirements 
for integrated classification in instruc- 
tion in the conservation and wise use 
of natural resources in both elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Chapter 499. Permits area in a union 
free high school district to be reduced 
below 36 square miles. 

Chapter 513. Boards of education 
may provide transportation for teach- 
ers subject to the same controls that 
apply to pupil transportation. 

Chapter 525. Permits a district to 
charge in lieu of the 2 per cent for 
buildings and equipment, a flat $15 per 
nonresident pupil enrolled. 

Chapter 548. Changes the name of 
state teachers colleges and board of 
normal regents to state colleges and 
board of regents of state colleges. 

Chapter 570. Clarifies the powers of 
the state superintendent in reference 
to school lunch programs in transport- 
ing, warehousing, processing, and in- 
suring of food products provided by 
the federal government. 

Chapter 598. Reduces the required 
levy in a union free high school dis- 
trict for eligibility to aids for the first 
two years of operation to 1 mill. Pro- 
vides that any district which was found 
ineligible to aids on the basis of the 
levy made in 1949 shall not be penal- 
ized a second time for that action. For 
the purpose of qualifying for state aids 
payable in the school year 1950-51 the 
tax levy made.in 1950 shall be used. 

Chapter 611. Appropriates $25,000 
for special classes and _ instructional 
centers for mentally handicapped chil- 


dren with intelligence quotients from 
35 to 50. 


Chapter 654, Specifies the duties of 
the municipal clerk and county clerk in 
handling the high school tuition form. 

Chapter 664. Within 30 days of the 
issuance of an order by the county 
school committee, the common council 
of any city affected by such order may 
by resolution provide for holding a ref- 
erendum on it. 


Chapter 672. Doubles the appropria- 
tion for county schools of agriculture 
from $8,000 to $16,000. 


Chapter 675. Appropriates $10,000 
to restore the original Stony Hill 
School building in Ozaukee County, 
where the first Flag Day exercises were 
held. 

Chapter 677. Increases the appropri- 
ation for part-time instruction in agri- 
culture from $25,000 to $30,000. 

Chapter 691. Minimum salary of 
county superintendents having 70 or 
more teachers under their jurisdiction 
is $4,000, applicable after July 2, 1952. 

Chapter 695. County boards of 2 or 
more counties may by joint resolution 
employ one superintendent of schools. 
Candidate for office of county superin- 
tendent must file with the county clerk 
a statement of eligibility approved by 
the state superintendent. If county su- 
perintendent is unable to perform the 
duties of his office as determined by 
the county judge, the state superin- 
tendent shall appoint an acting super- 
intendent. County superintendent shall 
give such services as city districts may 
request on a contract basis. 


Chapter 698. Town board in every 


town having within its boundaries a 
trailer site or camp must levy special 
assessments commensurate with the 
cost of elementary school services re- 
quired by the occupants. 

Chapter 700. Authorizes the state 
superintendent, subject to approval by 
the governor, to purchase land and 
trackage for constructing a warehouse 
suitable for handling surplus govern- 
ment materials. 

Chapter 707. Provides for a refer- 
endum on school reorganization orders 
issued by municipal boards, city coun- 
cils, or state superintendent. 
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As it is with all organizations, education associations 


have their unsolved problems. Participation in their 


solution by all members of the association is the true 


democratic process and is possible thru 


GROUP DYNAMICS 


It Can Work for Teachers, Too! 


SHORT time ago a new 

rather catchy set of words 
was used to describe the fact that 
Some of our biggest ideas come 
from group thinking. Group Dy- 
namics is the name given to the 
rediscovery of the great values 
inherent in solving our problems 
together. If the word had been 
coined thousands of years ago 
we would probably read about it 
a great deal in connection with 
the early Greek philosophers. We 
know for example that group 
dynamics operated in Abraham 
Lincoln’s day and that many of 
Lincoln’s greatest ideas came as 
a result of debates and discus- 
sions held in the taverns and 
stores in and around New Salem. 
Any organized group can take 
advantage of the values of group 
dynamics by careful planning. It 
is certainly logical to assume that 
teachers can solve their problems 
just .as democratically and with 
just as much creative thinking as 
any other professional organiza- 
tion. 


In planning for discussions in 
local organizations much has been 
read about developing leadership 
skills, about taking careful notes 
by recorders and other special 
jobs by special participants. Ac- 
tually these special helpers are 
not the most important people in 
a good group discussion. The most 
important people in a group dis- 
cussion are the participants in 
the group. Success depends upon 
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the group itself. Success depends 
upon the groups interest in the 
problem to be discussed, their 
diversity of background, their 
points of view, upon the varied 
opinions represented in the mem- 
bership, and upon the group’s 
own conception of what good dis- 
cussion is. 


General Characteristics 


There are certain characteris- 
tics of a good discussion by which 
we can judge those discussions 
we plan for our local teacher 
meetings. The first and foremost 
of these characteristics is that 
the discussion be problem cen- 
tered. Group dynamics does not 
characterize a group that is talk- 
ing about a topic or merely “pool- 
ing ignorance’. Group dynamics 
operates when the group is at- 
tempting to solve a problem that 
is vital to all concerned. It oper- 
ates when members understand 
that there is a job to be done. 

The second characteristic of a 
good discussion is that it is in- 
formal. As soon as we develop a 
fear of our leaders, our record- 
ers or those with a special job 
in our group, we loose the oppor- 


tunity for informality that is es- 
sential to a good discussion. 

The third characteristic of a 
good discussion is that the group 
members are cooperative. They 
must be willing to give, they must 
be willing to share and willing to 
listen to the view points and com- 
ments of others. 

The fourth characteristic of a 
good discussion is that those tak- 
ing part have faith in the im- 
portance of their job. If a discus- 
sion was forced upon a group by 
principals or officers one would 
not expect group members to 
have faith in the importance of 
their task. 


Selection of Problems 


Group discussions with the 
above characteristics can operate 
in local meetings where 75 or 
fewer teachers are gathered. Spe- 
cialists in discussion work and 
group dynamics are not essential 
to that type of a meeting. How- 
ever, it is essential that group 
representatives carefully plan 
and select real problems upon 
which the total group is to work. 
Even if controversial issues are 
discussed it is extremely desir- 
able to get the thinking “above 
board”. Your group will often be 
impressed by the number of cre- 
ative ideas that arise in dealing 
with a controversial problem. 
Also you will discover the areas 
of a controversial problem for 
which you need to seek more of 
the facts. 

In setting up discussion groups 
for local meetings it would be 
well to limit the groups to 12 to 
15 members. Arrange the group 
so that they can meet around a 
“round table”. It is well to ar- 
range an opportunity for the re- 
corder of the group to present to 
the total body the conclusions 
and recommendations for action 
that the small group may have 
made. 

Group dynamics is something 
Wwe can experience without call- 
ing in the expert. We come to 
our local discussions to think to- 
gether and to solve real problems 
that are facing us. By this means 
we become both intelligent and 
contributing citizens of our or- 
ganization. 
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6 Y MOTHER wants to 

know the kids in my room. 
Can she come to visit school to- 
morrow ?” 

“When may my mommie visit 
school?” 

Shrill, piping, fifth-grade-age 
voices besieged me with these 
and similar questions. The chil- 
dren’s enthusiasm was _ conta- 
gious. It caused many a mother 
to become visiting conscious long 
before she received her written 
invitation. 

One night last November, as a 
part of our observance of Amer- 
ican Education Week, our school 


. may my mommie visit school? 


held open house for the parents. 
This was an important occasion, 
as it was the only opportunity the 
parents had to meet the teachers 
outside the classroom. Fifty-three 
fathers and mothers, many of 
them strangers to me, filled the 
room to overflowing. All were 
eager to discuss their children 
and their problems. In spite of 
the fact that this particular group 
of children is unusually talented, 
their adjustment problems seem 
to be numerous. 


An Invitation 


The confusion made by many 
voices and by people entering 
and leaving the room is not con- 
ducive to serious discussion of 
problems. Courtesy to all parents, 
as well as the time factor, pro- 
hibits discussions ef a personal 
nature. While our open house was 
a great success as a social func- 
tion, there were some parents 
who went home disappointed. 
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Parent-Teacher 
Conferences Are Fun 


A very clear implication was 
drawn from those short talks 
with the parents. They desired 
private conferences, but they hes- 
itated to encroach upon the teach- 
er’s time. They needed assurance 
that the teacher was sincerely 
willing to spend time when it led 
to a better understanding of her 
pupils. Hence, the following note 
was sent to several mothers a 
week, suggesting after-school ap- 
pointments. So many visitors ar- 
rived before dismissal time that 
those children whose mothers had 
not yet been invited began to feel 
slighted. 


Dear Mrs 2. anc, 


In response to questionnaires sent 
to the homes last spring, 85 per cent 
of the parents of Winslow children 
indicated a desire to have scheduled 
conferences with their children’s 
teachers. Several weeks ago 89 per 
cent of the parents of our fifth grade 
children proved the sincerity of that 
response by attending our open 
house. 

Some parents went home that 
night disappointed because they had 
very little time to talk with the 
teacher. One evening is not long 
enough to do justice to 53 parents, 
all interested in their children’s suc- 
cess in school. 

For the above reasons, and be- 
cause I believe that parents can do 
much to give me a better under- 


Lucile Morris 
Winslow School 
Racine, Wisconsin 








. Although your child may do 
satisfactory work in school, 
does he have problems con- 
cerning his playmates, his im- 
mediate neighbors at school, 
or his brothers or sisters? 

2. Do small things seem to irri- 
tate or anger your child un- 
duly? 

. Is your child so quiet and in- 
active that you are concerned 
about him? 

. Are there any health difficul- 
ties which might interfere with 
progress? 

5. How does your child use his 
free time? 

». How much time is used in out- 
door play when the weather is 
favorable? 

. How much responsibility does 
the child have in keeping fam- 
ily affairs running smoothly? 

. Does the child realize that 
there are some things in which 
he cannot be as successful as 
in others? 

. Do you discuss your child’s 
school problems with him? 

. Does your child hesitate to dis- 
cuss some school problems with 
his teacher? 

Sincerely, 


American Education Week offers a splendid opportunity 
to invite the parents to visit the school, but the limited 


time does not permit free discussion between parent 


and teacher. Private conferences are welcomed by the 


parent and are a means to better home-school relations. 


standing of their children, I should 
like to have a conference with each 
parent who desires it. 

If you cannot come to school at 

, will you kindly 
let me know the earliest date which 
is convenient for you? 

In order to make our conference 
more worthwhile, shall we discuss 
those of the following questions 
which seem to apply to your child? 


The first visitor could never 
have felt the fear that nearly 
overwhelmed the teacher. Ques- 
tions filled her mind almost to the 
exclusion of the business at hand. 
Would it be worthwhile? Was 
there rapport? Were the impor- 
tant things being forgotten, and 
inane things being said? 
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When the mother had gone, it 
was evident that there was no 
basis for fear. In not one of the 
26 conferences that followed were 
there any evidences of tensions. 
In fact, time sped too quickly. It 
was thought by all to have been 
spent not only profitably, but en- 
joyably. 

The main topic of discussion 
was the child’s adjustment to 
home and school situations. This 
was due partly to the fact that 
thoughts had been directed into 
that channel, and also because 
parents are becoming more and 
more conscious of the importance 
of the child’s reactions to his 


environment. Good school work is 
usually the result of a well ad- 
justed personality. 


An Evaluation 


After 27 conferences it is im- 
portant to consider the extent of 
their value. As is to be expected, 
results are both tangible and in- 
tangible. These are a few: 

1. A better understanding of each 

child was developed. 


2. Many small problems were solved, 
and courses of action laid out for 
more serious ones. 

8. Good-will and cooperation estab- 
lished in home and school rela- 
tionships. 


4. Community resources were dis- 


covered and are being utilized. 


5. The pupils take pride in the fact 
that their parents show more in- 


terest in their school. 


Although parent-teacher con- 
ferences are time consuming, 
they are worthwhile. Every 
teacher who finds it possible to 


conduct such a program is very 


likely to be eager to continue. She 
may also experiment with the 


possibilities of employing confer- 
ences to replace report cards. 
The greater the participation, the 
greater the challenge offered for 
improvement in home and school 
relations. 





Teaching Science 


oe Mt the... 


Primary Grades 


Maxine Shumate Schaefer 


Lancaster Public Schools 
Lancaster, Wisconsin 


HE teaching of science to 

children in the primary 
grades is a necessity for the wel- 
fare of the child. In late years 
science has made a shift from 
organized information taught to 
students to make them well in- 
formed, to the concept that sci- 
ence is a way of life which is 
complete and more satisfying 
than the life without it. Some 
facts which usually are associ- 
ated with science subject matter 
have been acquired in the past 
by children in other subject mat- 
ter areas. If science has been 
taught as a separate subject it 
has often been a diluted form of 
the science taught in the junior 
high school. The study of science 
problems as the child comes in 
contact with them in his daily 
life adds to his understanding of 
his environment. He begins to 
come in contact with problems 
when he is born and his under- 
standings of them can begin 
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when his mind can question hap- 
penings in his surroundings. 
This questioning begins in the 
primary grades and before. The 
child should be taught the an- 
swers to his questions and the 
answers should be true and un- 
derstandable. With true under- 
standings a child can begin to 
develop concepts of conservation 
and its importance to all human- 
ity. 

















Curiosity . .. is natural to children. 
vironment is natural to children. 
Children should be encouraged to 
question and discuss things in the 
classroom that arouse their inter- 
est. Since learning is dependent 
upon the desire to know, curios- 
ity is an important attitude to 
develop. 

Science is valuable in helping 
children develop habits of alert 
and accurate observation and lis- 
tening. Field trips help to develop 


Since science has brought about a great social change 

in this age there is an increasing necessity for the 

pupils to be introduced to the subject early in school 
in order to develop scientific thinking. 


Science Benefits Child 


Children come to school with 
ideas—some right and some 
wrong. Most of the mistaken 
ideas have been brought about 
by wrong answers to questions. 
Curiosity concerning their en- 


alert, curious children. Field 
trips that are well planned and 
supervised give the child an op- 
portunity to view his environ- 
ment and to learn its value to 
his welfare. To do this he learns 
‘not to see his environment as one: 
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large place in which he lives; but 
to see it each part at a time, see- 
ing the relationship of one part 
to another. He soon realizes that 
the environment is made up of 
many living and nonliving bodies. 
The understanding of large as- 
sociations is developed. The less 
obvious associations need to be 
looked for, studied, and explained. 
An example of such associations 
might well be that which exists 
between the ant and the plant 
aphid. It is easy to see that hab- 
its of alert, accurate observation 
and listening will develop 
through this type of activity. 
Experiments are another 
means of developing habits of 
alert and accurate observation 
and listening. They may be of 
great help in finding solutions to 
problems, however, care must be 
taken to remember that they are 
experiments only as long as the 
child learns. He must be taught 
that inaccurate or wrong an- 
swers may be formulated if ex- 
periments are not properly ad- 
ministered. Therefore his conclu- 
sions should be checked and 
checked again until all evidence 
supports his conclusion. He will 
also learn that man’s conception 
of truth changes. This comes 
about as a result of experimenta- 
tion and observation, and devel- 
ops in children the desire to chal- 
lenge what now appears true. 


Responsibility for Youth 


Self responsibility is developed 
by a child when he learns to find 
solutions to his own problems. 
Finding solutions to his _ prob- 
lems must be carried out in 
proper psychological order. He 
starts with the knowledge of 
things he knows and by gather- 
ing evidence decides upon a prob- 
able solution. He then tests the 
supposed solution to his problem 
and thus arrives at a conclusion. 
This is the scientific method of 
problem solving and can be ap- 
plied to all of his problems. 

The happenings in a child’s en- 
vironment present to him the 
problem of their explanation. His 
preschool explanations may have 
been of the “fairy tale” type. It 
is necessary for him to learn 
early that everything that hap- 
pens has a cause. The problem of 
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Field trips help to develop alert . . 


combining the proper effect with 
the cause is difficult. Because sci- 
ence is specific in its explanation 
the proper cause and effect rela- 
tionships become clearer. The 
cause of thunder and its associa- 
tion with lighting would be a sub- 
stantial explanation. 


Science Benefits Society 


With the proper understand- 
ing of how his environment inter- 
acts the child is better equipped 
to take his place in the situation, 
and to protect himself from fac- 
tors which may be detrimental to 
his health and well being. 

A democratic environment in 
the primary science class can pre- 
vent and destroy ideas of racial 
superiority. The child will learn 
to share his ideas and accept the 
ideas of others. These ideas will 
be carefully evaluated and crit- 
icaly thought out before any con- 
clusion as to the best expression 
of the truth available is made. 
He will learn that all races have 
ideas and contributions that are 
valuable and necessary in a world 
that is so interdependent, and 
that the scientists have no preju- 
dice in studying foreign people. 
They study what they see and do 
not let personal opinion influence 
their study. Science belongs to all 
nationalities since all have con- 
tributed by sharing their discov- 
eries. Nations should learn to 
work together for the benefit of 
people since a physical or biolog- 


. children. 


ical disturbance in one section of 
the world may affect people in 
another. Insects, disease, or a 
scarcity through the neglect of 
conservation practices may also 
upset many sections of the world 
even though only a relatively 
small portion is affected. Proper 
understandings and sharing of 
the knowledge of science could 
overcome these disasters. 

The aspects in science which 
are necessary in attaining a good 
general education are the abil- 
ities to utilize the findings of sci- 
ence that apply to an individuals 
experience, the ability to use 
some of the methods of study 
used by creative workers in the 
fields of science, an understand- 
ing of natural phenomena, and a 
realization of the social aspects 
of current applications of science. 

There is a greater need for sci- 
ence since World War II than 
ever before, because science is 
bringing about such a great so- 
cial change. It appears to be ac- 
cepted that there is a need for 
more scientific thinking and im- 
proved method for problem solv- 
ing, more scientific principles and 
practical applications which have 
practical value for the individual. 
As one means of fulfilling our 
ideals for a democracy, we need 
to bring about a reorientation of 
youth in regard to their life am- 
bitions. This adjustment in 
American thinking needs to be- 
gin in early childhood. 
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There is much worthwhile news about your schools 
which will help you in your public relations 
if you will only 


Tell It to the Editor 


Richard Bailey 
Director of the Oshkosh State College News 
Bureau 


CHOOL news is “good news” 

that seldom gains readers for 
only one reason—it never gets 
into print. Although school pub- 
licity provides no cure-all for a 
sagging public relations program, 
it is the most important method 
of telling the story of the school 
to the larger community. 

The man with the better mouse 
trap would not be successful to- 
day if he sat back waiting for the 
world to beat a pathway to his 
door. He must tell the world 
about his trap. 

Too often the public school 
goes along, day by day, doing a 
superior, but unnoticed, job. 
When a day comes demanding a 
selling task or answering some 
unwarranted criticism, the unin- 
formed public reacts unfavor- 
ably. The better mouse trap is 
unknown. 

“A metropolitan daily can’t 
possibly print the names of all 
the pupils who make the honor 
roll,” says the state editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal, Wade Mosby. 
“But it can print a story on a 
new method of teaching, for in- 
stance, or an outstanding accom- 
plishment, or a pupil’s own little 
success story.” 


Public is Interested 


Students, parents, and the gen- 
eral public are interested in the 
school and welcome a chance to 
peer inside, through the window 
of publicity. Happily, newspaper 
editors are interested in anything 
readers are interested in. They 
welcome school news. The only 
unhappy aspect of the picture is 
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that few editors can assign a re- 
porter to cover your’ school. 
There are other news fields much 
more productive. Someone in the 
school must assist the newspaper, 
keeping the window through 


One of the twins dances with the 
teacher while the other waits her turn. 


which the public sees the school, 
crystal clear. 

Having decided that your 
school needs publicity, you ask 
the natural question, how? 

There is no exact answer. But 
there are hints and suggestions 
that should help make your pub- 
licity effective. 

In the past two years at Osh- 
kosh State Teachers College these 
stories have been among the most 
successful in being printed in 
state newspapers: 


1. A football captain who teaches 
dancing to grade school girls. 


2. A biology instructor who eats a 
sea lamprey to prove the parasite 
is edible. 


. A polio victim who graduates as 
president of the student council. 


. An unusual number of college stu- 
dents who have the last name of 
Johnson. 


5. A football team made up entirely 
of girls. 

. A sixth grade teacher and three 
of his students who model Japa- 
nese kimonos in a demonstration 
on Japan. 


. A black widow spider and her 
cannibalistic youngsters who are 
studied by zoology students. 


Types of Good News 


Other stories which are always 
“good news” are the selection of 
a queen on almost any provoca- 
tion, any unusual aspect of the 
school sports program, and solo- 
ists in the choir, glee club, or 
orchestra concert. 

These are the feature stories 
in which the metropolitan news- 
papers are interested. They must 
have human interest, be concisely 
and interestingly written, con- 
tain all the facts, and you, the 
teacher, must find them. 


“Tf only the student and his or 
her parents are interested, the 
story won’t get much ‘play,’ ” 
says Harold McClelland, state 
editor of the Wisconsin State 
Journal, Madison. “If all Wiscon- 
sin is interested, you really have 
something. If a student is killed, 
we'll all use it; if she gets an A 
in history, none of us care.” 


But your local newspaper is 
interested in any activity of the 
school, and especially in public 
programs and names, names, 
NAMES! And remember that 
news is new. The paper must get 
the story the day it happens or 
the event has value only for an 
historian. 


Although the story of an event 
at your school must get to the 
paper under the deadline, it can- 
not afford to be inaccurate. 

“Avoid mistakes in names, 
ages, addresses, and parents,” 
says State Editor McClelland. 
“Identify persons as to their 
home towns and parents. Get the 
story to us while it is still ‘fresh’. 
Answer all the questions; we can 
trim the story down if we don’t 
want all the information, but 
we’re likely to throw it away if it 
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Educators like our School Series 
Pencils — specially constructed 
for inexperienced fingers, each 
pencil in the series has been 
developed for its particular job. 
All are made to most exacting 
standards: 


RICHARD BEST 


LEAD 


TRYREX...the revolutionary 
orthodigital shape, designed 
to fit the normal writing 
position of the fingers... won't 
roll... won't turn in the hand 


2 All leads bonded to the 
wood fo prevent pencil breakage 


3 Leads fine ground, compact- 
wear considerably longer 
than ordinary school pencils 


q Stamped with a harmless 
non-metallic white pigment 


5 Pointed at the factory, 
ready to use the instant the 
box is opened. 


hid RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. 
Wt 


Distributed by: 


Sau Clare 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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doesn’t answer all our questions.” 

Any beginning textbook on 
news reporting can give you 
assistance in newspaper style—it 
can’t help you avoid being trite. 

“I think that triteness is the 
greatest sin of publicists,” says 
State Editor Mosby. “That is, 
working the same story and same 


angle—or even the same picture | 
—over and over again merely by | 


changing names and faces.” 


Use of Pictures 


The use of pictures may help 
the success of your 


tain it has a glossy finish. Write 
a “cut-line” for each picture sent, 
identifying the people and action 
shown. 

Ideally one teacher should be 
responsible for all the publicity 
of the school. He must have the 
help of everyone in the school, 
but any news releases to be sent 
out should flow through him. He 
should have a good overall pic- 
ture of the operation of the 





More Social Sciences 


The greatest need in this critical 
period is for more of the social sciences 
and the humanities. From the scientific 
and technical standpoint, we know how 
to provide all human beings every- 
where with the food, clothing, and shel- 
ter they need. The fact that the peoples 
of Europe, for instance, do not have 
enough to meet their needs results 
from our lack of knowledge of what 
constitutes a desirable organization of 
human beings. This knowledge can be 
provided only through study of the so- 
cial sciences and humanities.—FLOYD 
W. REEVES, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago. 





school and, above all, he must be 
fair. The publicity program will 
break down if any one person or 
small group of people (including 
the director himself) get all the 
publicity. 

If you are determined to publi- 
cize your school the battle is half 
won. In the past two years at 
Oshkosh State Teachers College 
news coverage in state newspa- 


pers has tripled, due entirely to | 


an organized publicity program. 
And the cost has been less than 
$100 a year. 

It can be done. There is “good 
news” in your school. Find it, 
write it, and send it in. 





publicity | 
greatly. Never send a print | 
smaller than 5 by 7, and be cer- | 





on45rpm 


RCA VICTOR 


Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 


and 


“A Singing School” 





RCA VICTOR 
Record Library for 
Elementary Schools 


A basic record library for the classroom, com- 
posed of classical, modern and contemporary 
music selected and organized for teachers by 
leading authorities in the field of educational 
music. 

The library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 
370 compositions, recorded on non-breakable 
45-rpm as well as 78-rpm records. All albums 
are available separately. A complete set of 
teaching notes provides suggestions for use of 
each composition. Covers such activities as 
Rhythms; Singing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; 
Singing Games; Folk, Patriotic and Christ- 
mas Songs; Indian Music. Now used in thou- 
sands of schools, in all 48 states. 


RCA VICTOR 
Albums for books of 
‘tA Singing School’’ 


Ten albums, available separately, of RCA 
Victor Records have been recorded from 
material in songbooks of “‘A Singing School,” 
published by C. G. Birchard & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The albums in the series are available on the 
superior 45-rpm records as well as the con- 
ventional 78-rpm. They provide a complete 
basic program of Music Education and Edu- 
cation through Music. Songbook albums are 
now obtainable for Grades 1 through 6. 
(Grades 7 and 8 in October.) Also available 
are two albums for combined grades. Send 
for titles of albums and complete list of songs. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


Educational Services, Dept. 133-B 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me additional information on 

(1) RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary 
Schools, and (] ‘‘A Singing School.’’ 

Name 
School 


Street. 
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TRIO COMES OF AGE 


HE Wisconsin School of the 

Air, Mrs. Fannie Steve, and 
Professor Edgar B. Gordon join 
hands this year in celebrating, 
simultaneously, their 21st broad- 
cast year on the School of the 
Air. Monday, September 17th, 
they will legally COME OF AGE 
when the School of the Air offi- 
cially opens its 1951-52 broadcast 
season. 

Professor Gordon has, in addi- 
tion, set a radio record outside of 
the School of the Air. This fall 
marks for him his 31st year of 
broadcasting over WHA. 

Also celebrating birthdays but 
still in their “teens” as far as 
broadcasting years are concerned 
are Wakelin McNeel, who this 
year begins his 19th year as 
RANGER MAC, and Mrs. Elyda 
Morphy and James A. Schwal- 
bach, both of whom have been 
broadcasting to grade school chil- 
dren in the state for 15 years. 

Broadcasts of the Wisconsin 
School of the Air, originated by 
WHA on the University of Wis- 
consin campus, are heard regu- 
larly each school day at 9:30 a. m. 
and 1:30 p. m. They are carried 
by AM stations WHA, Madison, 


On Fridays, Mrs. Steve brings Rhythm 
and Games to the youngest listeners. 
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and WLBL, Auburndale, and the 
State Radio Council FM network. 

Preparation and follow-up sug- 
gestions for the broadcasts may 
be obtained from the complete 
teacher manuals prepared for 
each course. To gain maximum 
benefit from the broadcasts, the 
teacher may enroll her classes 
and order manuals by writing to 
the Wisconsin School of the Air, 
Radio Hall, Madison 6. An enroll- 
ment and order form is provided 
on the opposite page. 


Schedule 


The state broadcasting service via 
FM is on the air from 7 a. m. to 11 
p. m. with a wide range of non- 
commercial, educational public service 
programs in addition to the school 
broadcasts. For free monthly program 
schedules write to the State Radio 
Council, Radio Hall, Madison 6, and 
ask to be placed on the mailing list. 
The daytime portion of the service is 
heard also over WHA (970 kc.) Madi- 
son and WLBL (930 ke.) Auburndale. 

For educational broadcasts on all 
age levels—including adult—tune in 
your state-stations! 


Your Assistant Teacher 

Every teacher has a_ helper 
near at hand—an assistant ready 
to step into the classroom twice a 
day. Radio, that ever-present as- 
sistant, helps the classroom 
teacher in several ways: 

1. Radio pushes back school 
walls and broadens the classroom 
outlook on ‘the world. It puts 
school life in touch and step with 
life outside. (Test this on News 
of the Week or Radio Almanac.) 

2. Radio brings inspiring per- 
sonalities and master teachers to 
the aid of the classroom teacher. 
It lends authority and strength- 
ens the individual teacher’s 
effort. (Listen to Professor Gor- 
don on Journeys in Music Land 
or Afield with Ranger Mac.) 

3. Radio adds fun and adven- 
ture to the teaching and learning 
process. It stirs the imagination 
and motivates children to their 
finest effort. It helps teachers to 
venture further in art, music, 
and cultural activities. (Hear 
Let’s Draw, Music Enjoyment, 


_ The past year over 85,000 children 
in the state joined Prof. Gordon on 
Journeys in Music Land. 


Book Trails, Rhythm and Games, 
or Growing Up.) 

4. Radio speeds up the intro- 
duction of new ideas, concepts, 
and materials. It leaps the time 
gap which exists when you must 
wait for print. (Young Experi- 
menters is a good example.) 

H. B. McCarty, Director 

Wisconsin School of the Air 


Six Up—Two To Go! 

That’s the score on the state FM 
network stations which it is hoped by 
early 1952 will make their broadcasts 
available to schools in all parts of Wis- 
consin. The completion of the network 
will be a victory for those who have 
long worked to extend the service to 
schools in all counties. 

To hear the broadcasts on your FM 
receiver tune in between 88 and $2 
megacycles (the educational end of the 
dial) for these stations: 


ON THE AIR 
MADISON 
DELAFIELD 
CHILTON 
MOUNTAIN 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
HIGHLAND 
eee SUPERIOR-ASHLAND 


* * * 


“In twenty years of broadcasting it 
is logical that the Wisconsin School of 
the Air should have developed valuable 
programs for classroom listening. I 
commend this service and urge that 
schools equip themselves with receiv- 
ers which will yield a maximum of lis- 
tening satisfaction from these unusual 
programs.” 


WHSA 


George E. Watson 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 
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About the Courses 


Afield with Ranger Mac—Wakelin 
McNeel again acts as a guide for con- 
servation and nature “trips” to open 
eyes, ears, hearts, and minds to the 
world about us. 


Wisconsin School 
of the Air 


ENROLLMENT and MANUAL ORDER 


(Please Print) 


Invoice No. 











Radio Almanac—Dramatic and docu- 
mentary broadcasts highlight human 
achievement and timeless qualities of 
people and events marked on our ¢al- 
endar. 


Check Type of School 


Oae-ceens surah... ....«--.<.4<2- 


Graded not under 
City Superintendent 


Growing Up—Original stories are 
presented for boys and girls to “grow 
on.” Adventures in human development 
build health, safety, and social atti- 
tudes. 


City elementary ---.--.-.------ bois 
Teacher training 
Handicapped children 
‘Feacher....---- Sati 
Let’s Draw—Mr. Schwalbach’s cre- No. of Parochial 
ative art series is keyed to the chil- Fupils 
9 a b nrolling _ _ - 
dren’s own environment opening eyes 
and imaginations to the world about 
them. The series brings new combina- COURSE Gates | Sine | eae oe 
tions of media and new approaches. Listening | Listening | Manual | Wanted Cost 
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ENROLLMENT ORDER 








Young Experimenters—“Learning by 
doing,” boys and girls answer their 
own questions about science in their 
everyday world thru real experiments. 


Journeys in Music Land—Once more 
Professor E. B. Gordon leads children 
to the joys of fine music, folk songs, 
and familiar melodies. Ear training 
and sight reading are stressed. 


Music Enjoyment — Games, stories, 
and “meeting” the instruments bring 
understanding and appreciation of fine 
music. 


News of the Week—This program 
written especially for children brings 
news of the world into focus through 
background, selection, and evaluation 
of current happenings. 


Rhythm and Games—The “Careful 
Club”, games, dances, pantomines, and 
rhythms designed to achieve bodily 
control, poise, and the finest group 
spirit are Mrs. Steve’s contribution to 
the youngest listeners. 


Book Trails—Here are guideposts to 
the best books for varied leisure-time 
reading. The theme is “The Growth of 
a Child, as an individual, in his com- 
munity, in his world.” 





AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC 








RADIO ALMANAC 








GROWING UP 
LET’S DRAW 











YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS 





JOURNEYS IN, MUSIC LAND 





Songbook 





Piano Accompaniment 


MUSIC ENJOYMENT 











{instrument Chart 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 








RHYTHM AND GAMES 





ROOK TRAILS 














TOTAL 7 








Payment Included —- 
or 
Charge to my School Board 
ee 
R. R. or Street —_- 


Post Office — 


Send payment 

with order of 
$1.00 or less. 
Stamps are not 
acceptable. 

Have you filled 

in all information? 








Make Remittances Payable to; WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
Mailing Address; RADIO HALL, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 








Wisconsin School of the Air script writers, Bette Ripley and Helen Frey, 
talk over production with Karl Schmidt. 
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Receiver Does It! 

Can you think of another piece 
of equipment which gives so 
much direct school help as does 
a good radie receiver? Experts in 
many fields give their best efforts 
to these broadcasts—which are 
available to schools without 
charge! 

Administrators approve the 
purchase of school radio receiv- 
ers as essential equipment. Ask 
your local dealer to demonstrate 
how an FM receiver will give 
static-free, clear-as-a-bell recep- 
tion. Don’t let a poor receiver rob 
your children of their listening 
satisfaction. 





NEWS and VIEWS 








WEA Retirement Program Enacted by Legislature 


HE teaching profession of Wisconsin is grate- 

ful to the Legislature and Governor for the 
enactment of the WEA program for improvement 
of the State Retirement System. The increased 
benefits are the first major changes since establish- 
ment of the system in 1921. Benefits under the 
original law declined sharply in purchasing power 
during the inflationary period beginning in 1939. 
Annuities based upon deposits no longer were ade- 
quate in view of dwindling dollar value. In 1947 a 
slight departure from the basic principle of the 
system was made by inclusion of the $2 minimum 
state guarantee. But, inflation spiralled ever 
higher so that the 1947 law provided negligible 
relief. Annuitants in poor financial position in- 
creased. Something substantial had to be done and 
the best way seemed to be a further liberalization 
of state guarantees beyond what deposits would 
buy, i.e. to make the $2 guarantee payable at lower 
age and for lesser experience and to guarantee an 
annuity of half-salary with limitations. In addi- 
tion, the penalty clause in the state deposit formula 
is removed, thus providing larger state deposits for 
all except those receiving the $385 maximum. A 
new law gives veterans credits for time in service. 
Another liberalizes the provisions relating to dis- 
ability, and still another grants credit for out-of- 
state teaching to apply to eligibility for the $2 
guarantee, the latter a step toward establishing 
reciprocity among states. Provisions of the new 
acts appear in this issue. The revisions are far- 
reaching in extension of benefits. 

It is admitted that the new legislation has not 
lessened the complexities of the system except the 
deposit formula. While it is involved it is more 
equitable and adaptable than flat-scale plans. Com- 
plexities are necessary adjuncts of the variations 
and specific circumstances of individuals. The 


system reaches out to permit choices of benefits 
according to prevailing factors. It presents many 
options. 

Members of the association can take pride in this 
accomplishment. So thoroughly had the association, 
its locals, its retirement committee, presented the 
need that five of the six bills passed both houses by 
unanimous votes. The final votes and quick passage 
will not, we know, deceive anyone into the impres- 
sion that the legislative route was an easy one. 
There were months of hard work, delays, set-backs, 
and objectionable amendments. Critical junctures 
necessitated conferences no end with Joint Survey 
Committee, Joint Committee on Finance, and with 
leaders in the legislature. The Retirement Com- 
mittee, Actuary, and Secretary had a continuous 
round of meetings to unravel one problem after 
another. Legal counsel was always on hand when 
right and courageous decisions had to be made. 
The day by day work in both houses was heavy. 

Again, the structure and working arrangements 
between WEA and its local associations have dem- 
onstrated their effectiveness. Thruout the session 
locals followed office releases and adhered to main 
objectives. They accepted leadership and presented 
their case to legislators. There was no dissidence 
at hearings. Many other cooperating organizations 
did likewise and their support was invaluable. 
WEA membership was unified. 

State teachers share with Milwaukee teachers 
the satisfaction of benefits under the Milwaukee 
teachers pension system. The WEA gave full sup- 
port to the provisions of their bills which are 
explained in this issue. 

We recommend that members save this partic- 
ular copy of the Journal which describes the state 
and Milwaukee amendments. 


The Case of the Retired Teacher 


O SERIOUSLY had inflation cut down the 

annuity of the retired teacher that it was an 
issue in the 1949 Legislature. A bill to grant addi- 
tional payments was introduced but it failed of 
passage. By this year the distress of many annu- 
itants had become so acute and broad in effect that 
relief thru legislation could not be denied. 

In the summer of 1950 the WEA office compiled 
all accounts of teachers who retired from 1944-47. 
It selected therefrom those annuitants who had not 
withdrawn any deposits and who had reasonably 
long service records. The annuities received by 
many after a teaching career were so far below 
subsistence levels that the claims of this group 
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were more than sustained. WEA sent a digest of 
findings to members of Joint Survey Committee on 
Retirement which would be the first committee to 
consider remedial legislation. In the meantime re- 
tired teachers organized to present the case and 
had numerous conferences with WEA which gave 
every assistance at hand. 

On January 31, 22 Senators introduced 181, S. 
to increase benefits of retired teachers and then 
requested a ruling on constitutionality of its provi- 
sions. Ever since the subject has been discussed the 
legality of added benefits has been questioned in 
view of Article IV, Section 26, Wisconsin Constitu- 
tion, relating to extra compensation. WEA em- 
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ployed legal counsel to get a legal interpretation 
which was negative. Late in the session an amend- 
ment was offered requiring a payment of $100 to 
the state general fund to qualify for the increase. 
It was to make the increase depend upon a member 
payment instead of being an outright gratuity. 
WEA supported the measure thruout the session 
and the office devoted considerable time to confer- 
ences with retired teachers and their special com- 
mittee. 

The question of constitutionality must be settled 
and state officials are anxious to get a determina- 
tion at an early date by the Supreme Court. Soon 
after the law became effective some eligibles filed 
application. Retirement officials drew orders upon 
the Treasurer but issuance of checks was refused. 
The test of the law now goes to court. 

The Governor has requested the Attorney- 
General to defend the constitutionality of the law 
and he will appoint counsel to represent the 
director of budgets and accounts. The WEA has 
employed legal counsel to assist in securing a 
favorable opinion. WEA counsel will, with permis- 
sion of the Court, file a brief as a friend of the 
Court in support of the law. The brief will set 
forth arguments for sustaining the law and be filed 
when the case is before the Court. This procedure 
supplements the presentations of the Attorney- 
General in supporting the law. We are sure the 
entire membership heartily endorses this action by 
the association to assist the retired teachers. 











Convention Highlight! 


Intersectional Football 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


vs. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


SEE THE HILLTOPPERS BATTLE 
THE TIGERS! 


* 
MARQUETTE STADIUM 


Milwaukee 
8 p.m., Friday, November 2 
& 
Reserved Seat Tickets, $3.00 
(Include 25¢ for Registry) 


& 
ORDER NOW: 


MARQUETTE TICKET OFFICE 


1533 West Wisconsin Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 














We invite you to 
write for complete details. 


> Have you deen the latest in basal reading? 
THE MACMILLAN READERS 


BY ARTHUR I. GATES 
MARY M. BARTLETT — MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER— FRANK SEELY SALISBURY 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON — MAE KNIGHT CLARK—ALTHEA BEERY— HELEN CROSSEN 


It’s the new series that teaches children 
to read well and love to read. 


A basal series 
for grades 1-8. 











> Acclaimed by educators everywhere. . 


THE DEMOCRACY SERIES — REVISED 
— Grades 1-8 — 


Fundamental learning for American children 








New York Atlanta 





Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Dallas 
San Francisco 
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amy: News and Views of the Department of Public Instruction 








Is Discipline Necessary? 


HE Spoonerville board is 

about to hire a teacher. Af- 
ter preliminary questioning the 
board president pops the main 
question: “How are you at disci- 
plining pupils?” 

A parent visits school. His re- 
action: ‘“Mary’s teacher seems 
bright enough but the discipline 
is terrible. Everyone is talking at 
once.” 

Miss Jones, a teacher, is talk- 
ing to her friend. “I wouldn’t 
mind teaching if the kids would 
behave. The parents today are 
too lax. When I went to school 
my parents made it tough for me 
if I didn’t behave.” 

Judge Smith is making a speech 
on juvenile delinquency. ‘The 
parents and the school are too 
lax in discipline,” says the judge. 
“What we need is a few more 
woodshed sessions.” 

Everyone, it seems, talks about 


Obedience to authority ... 


discipline. But nobody does any- 
thing much about it. 

Let’s see if we can’t take disci- 
pline out of its cloudy area for 





The writer is indebted to Dr. Ralph 
W. Tyler, Dean, Division of Social Sci- 
ences, University of Chicago, and the 
International Editorial Workshop for 
background material for this article. 
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a few minutes and bring the 
question into clear focus. To do 
this we will have to get rid of 
certain loaded words such as obe- 
dience, authoritarian, license, and 
self-expression. 


Meaning of Discipline 


We teachers have a job to do. 
Our job is to help boys and girls 
learn. To learn well in groups our 
minds (teachers’ and young- 
sters’) must be free of distrac- 
tions, must be able to attend to 
the purpose or business at hand. 
Hence we need orderly but not 
subdued behavior. We need to ap- 
ply ourselves single mindedly to 
our purpose. Consequently, we 
need some kind of discipline. 

What does discipline mean in 
a classroom. It means: 

1. Attention to purpose over a 
period of time. Each person in 
the classroom must be willing and 
able to subordinate his immediate 
desires to the more important 
value of long-range purpose. 

2. Attention, to discover ways 
and means of carrying out pur- 
poses. We ask ourselves: What 
will happen if we do this? If we 
do that? 

3. Attention to skills necessary 
to achieve what we are trying to 
do. This may mean learning new 
skills, applying old ones, and de- 
veloping good work habits. 

How are we to get these mini- 
mum attentions necessary to 
learning? How do we get this 
kind of discipline practiced. 

Here we may appeal to some 
psychology of human develop- 
ment, particularly child develop- 
ment. Can we agree on a few 
essentials ? 

1. People learn best when they 
know what they are doing and 
why. Children are people and 
profit most when they help to set 
up purposes for their activity. 

2. People learn best when they 
see the relationship between pur- 


pose and activity. Children need 
to see and accept reasons for ‘do- 
ing things. 


How to Progress 


Assume now that we have got 
a start on some purposeful activ- 
ity, such as learning about trans- 
portation, how do we progress? 
How do we keep purposeful activ- 
ty going? 

1. We show young people, thru 
example, thru guidance how to 
get or collect materials to make 
model trains, airplanes, ships, etc. 
We help youngsters get results. 

2. We help young people to see 
that they are getting results; we 
encourage them to get satisfac- 
tion from their project. In a 
word, we keep them identified 
with what they are doing (mak- 
ing trains, airplanes). 

3. We provide a variety of 
practice so that the achieving of 
necessary skills does not become 
too onerous. In sum, figuratively 
speaking, we encourage the 
youngsters to learn to walk, by 





. individual initiative. 


a variety of approaches, so that 
they may get the satisfaction and 
exhilaration of knowing how to 
run. 

As teachers we try not to do 
the following things: 

1. Put pressure on the child to 
do what he either cannot do or 
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has no way of knowing how to 
do. 

2. Maintain classes which pro- 
vide for none of the child’s nor- 
mal needs and reactions i. e., 
healthy reactions. 

3. Deny any child status with 
the teacher or his fellows. 

4. Fail to recognize that a nor- 
mal child will undoubtedly ex- 
plore the limits of classroom free- 
dom. 

5. Neglect to maintain a bal- 
ance between settled habits and 
routine, and new challenges and 
new behavior. 

6. Fail to let the youngster 
learn by the consequences of his 
own mistakes. A nice balance is 
required here to try to see that 
child behavior entered into ex- 
perimentally does not endanger 
him seriously. 

Beware of slogans (this versus 
that) in the field of discipline. 
They stop thinking and paralyze 
decision. George Bernard Shaw 
notwithstanding, teachers are 
actors and doers as well as verbal- 
izers. Teachers as actors must 
make intelligent decisions, not he 
led far afield by “red herrings 
drawn across the path.” Here are 
some examples of slogans (in 
form of paired alternatives). 

1. My youngsters are doing 
something interesting rather than 
something they must do. The 
point here is not interest versus 
requirement but rather: Is the 
activity relevant to a shared pur- 
pose? If so, requirement through 
purpose achieves interest. Young- 
sters need to know and to expe- 
rience the necessity of some dis- 
tasteful activity. 

2. My pupils do hard not easy 
things in order to give them dis- 
cipline. Difficulty in itself is no 
virtue. The difficulty of the task 
should increase with the skill and 
confidence of the pupil. 


5. My classrooms are quiet not 
noisy. Noise should be interpreted 
in terms of type of activity; noise 
does not necessarily mean dis- 
order nor for that matter does 
quietness mean that learning is 
going on. Obviously, noise can 
stop learning also. 

The field of discipline is filled 
to overflowing with stock phrases. 
We can name others. Obedience 
to authority versus individual ini- 
tiative; routine habits versus so- 
cialized activity, etc. 

May we conclude by saying 
that: 


1. Boys and girls need discipline. 
2. For schools, discipline should be 


coupled with learning. The best 
discipline is the impersonal but 
quiet compulsion of shared pur- 
poseful learning activity. 


. Interest and effort are correlative 


not opposed. We not only do that 
which is interesting to us but we 
find things interesting which chal- 
lenge our best efforts. 


. In a democracy, discipline is both 


an end and a means, not merely a 
means. We discipline ourselves 
because we know we need it (end); 
we also discipline ourselves be- 
cause discipline is necessary to 
get things done (means). 


. In line with purposeful learning 


activity, some of the best disci- 
pline comes from accepting the 
consequences (often foreseeable) 
of our own acts. 
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days 


1 in 2 
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What Are Your Chances? 


Your chances this year are: 


that you will be sick 


the illness will be more than 30 


1 in 17 you will be disabled in an 
accident 


that the accident will happen 
at home 


that it will be in traffic 


you will be a hospital patient 


Let your teachers’ group insurance help protect 
your income, your savings and your future. 


For information write 


Wisconsin Education Association 


Madison, Wisconsin 


3. I believe in being tough not 
easy with pupils. Neither seems 
to be a virtue in itself. Firmness 
if coupled with discretion and or 
tied to reasonable expectation is 
an aid to good discipline. 

4. I exercise control over my 
pupils rather than encourage pu- 
pil expression. Control, of course, 
may be exercised by channeling 
activity into socially acceptable 
expression. 


404 Insurance Building 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 


Madison Office: 520 Tenney Building 
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Attorney Oscar T. Toebaas, Madison, 
was elected president-elect of the Wis- 
consin Bar Association. Mr. Toebaas 
has served as legal counsel for WEA 
for several years and the Journal con- 
gratulates him for the outstanding rec- 
ognition the legal profession has given 
him. 


Among summer visitors at the WEA 
office were Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Bishop 
of California. Mr. Bishop retired from 
the city superintendency of Oshkosh 


five years ago. Senator Robinson of Be- 
loit also favored us with a call. 

Kathryn E. Bennett, teacher in Ru- 
fus King High School in Milwaukee, 
goes to the American College for Girls 
in Istanbul for two years teaching un- 
der the Fulbright Grant. 


After 30 years as secretary of the 
WIAA, Paul F. Neverman leaves his 
position and will be succeeded by Cliff 
Fagan his assistant. Mr. Neverman’s 








The Famous 
Freed-Eisemann EDUCATOR 


you can make effective use of 


School of the Air 


programs in your school with this 


SPECIAL 
CLASSROOM 
RADIO 








12-Tube FM-AM 
High-Fidelity Radio 
with Maximum 
Sensitivity 


In hundreds of Wisconsin schools, the Freed—Eisemann 
EDUCATOR meets the precise requirements for effec- 
tive classroom listening to School of the Air programs: 
Its remarkable sensitivity on FM and AM assures 
dependable reception of distant stations in all weather. 
Its full 100 to 12,000-cycle tonal range overcomes class- 
room accoustical obstacles. Its convenient carrying han- 


dle, simple controls, built-in antennas and 


rugged 


construction make it ideal for classroom operation. 
Sold directly to schools at prices which eliminate whole- 
sale and retail distribution charges. Write Educational 
Products Div., Freed Radio Corp., 200 Hudson Street, 


New York 13, N. Y. 


FREE! 


“Radio, the Classroom’s Newest 


Teaching Tool’’—24-page fact-packed 
booklet on in-school radio. 








name is synonymous with the growth 
of interscholastic athletics in Wiscon- 
sin. The development of the basket-ball 
tournament system, the pupil accident 
insurance, and the systematized pro- 
gram are mostly the resuits of this 
indomitable worker. Prior to his affili- 
ation with WIAA, Mr. Neverman was 
superintendent of schools at Marinette 
and Monroe. He will continue to reside 
at Marinette. 
kk * 

R. B. Marston, Director of the Leg- 
islative-Federal Relations Division of 
the NEA has relinquished the duties 
of that position and transferred to the 
directorship of the membership divi- 
sion vacated by the retirement of T. D. 
Martin. Mr. Marston spearheaded the 
drive for federal aid to education dur- 
ing the years and succeeded in getting 
bills passed by the Senate on several 
occasions, thus bringing this particular 
effort to its highest point of progress. 
Mr. Marston will be succeeded by 
James L. McCaskill who has served 
for several years as assistant director 
of the division. 

* * * 

Carl L. Amundson, principal of the 
Racine Washington Park High School 
since 1946, resigned in June to become 
a lecturer in secondary education at 
Long Beach, California, State College. 
He was president of the Wisconsin 
Secondary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion. 

* *k * 

Supt. Henry M. Tall of Onalaska is 
beginning his 26th year of educational 
activity in Wisconsin. This month two 
of his sons begin their teaching expe- 
rience, James in the high school at Ft. 
Atkinson and Henry at Thorpe. Henry, 
Sr. has not overlooked his own family 
in the important field of teacher re- 
cruitment. Congratulations! 

ss 

Clifford S. Liddle was appointed as- 
sociate dean of the School of Education 
of the University by the Board of Re- 
gents on July 21 to succeed Abner L. 
Hansen who resigned and moved to 
Florida. Mr. Liddle has been associate 
professor at the University since 1946, 
has been principal at Delavan, assist- 
ant principal of Wisconsin High School, 
and principal of the Lapham School 
of Madison before joining the Univer- 
sity staff. 

Clifford S. Larson, principal of the 
state graded school at Redgranite, was 
appointed Waushara County superin- 
tendent of schools by George E. Wat- 
son, state superintendent. Mr. Larson 
succeeds Arthur Dietz, county super- 
intendent for 30 years until he resigned 
because of ill health. 

s > % 

Two new county superintendents 
have been appointed by George E. Wat- 
son, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, to fill vacancies caused by resig- 
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nations. Gladys S. Lynch has_ been 
named to succeed Edith Turnell in 
Douglas County, and Mrs. Julia C. 
Bushman of Crandon takes the place of 
S. W. Ihlenfeldt in Forest County. 


H. A. Whipple, state representative 
for Houghton Mifflin Co. for many 
years, and dean of Wisconsin school 
bookmen, has renewed his annual WEA 
membership. He has held continuous 
association membership since 1888, an 
admirable record of professional loyalty. 


Who’s Attacking Schools? 


McCall’s for September has a forth- 
right and powerful article entitled: 
“Who’s Trying to Ruin Our Schools?”. 
Arthur D. Morse, the author, has 
delved into the background of several 
school controversies which have re- 
ceived nationwide publicity and has in- 
vestigated some of the front organiza- 
tions bent on undermining the people’s 
confidence in their schools. He names 
names and pulls no punches. By read- 
ing the article teachers will be put on 
their guard for the untruths and half- 
truths which are being circulated par- 
ticularly by means of leaflets but even 
over the radio by some of the commen- 
tators. Every teacher should read it 
and encourage others to do so. 


Objectives Made Meaningful 


Glen Eye, professor of education of 
the UW School of Education, and Kurt 
Schoenoff, Sauk County superintendent 
of schools, have made the objectives of 
education meaningful by a pamphlet 
just off the press. They have taken the 
four major objectives of education out- 
lined by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA which is in a 
rather abstract form and made them 
real and easily understandable thru a 
series of drawings accompanying the 
text. By these drawings the aims of 
self-realization, human relationship, 
economic efficiency, and civic responsi- 
bility are vividly portrayed so that the 
busy teacher can keep before her the 
ultimate goals of education. 


Ray Elected Rotary Governor 
George R. Ray for many years a 
teacher and school administrator in 
Wisconsin and for 23 years owner and 
manager of the Parker Teachers 
Agency was recently elected District 
Governor of Rotary Club and _ took 
office July 1. The district comprises the 
southern half of Wisconsin. Mr. Ray 
who is also secretary of the Madison 
Rotary Club has moved his agency 
office to the Wisconsin Power and Light 
Building, 122 West Washington Ave. 


DKG Offers Scholarship 


For the fourth time the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society announces the Edu- 
cator’s Award of $1,000 to be given 
for the most significant contribution to 
education written by a woman between 
April 1, 1950, and April 1, 1952. Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher received the first 
award in 1946 for her study, Our 
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Young Folks. Kate Wolford received 
the second award for her book, Modern 
Education in the Small Rural School, 
and Louise Hall Tharp was granted 
the third award in 1950 for The Pea- 
body Sisters of Salem. 

The award is designed to insure the 
kind of status to educational writing 
that has been achieved through the 
awards made by other agencies to con- 
tributions in the arts and sciences. 
Rules governing the granting of the 
award may be secured by writing to 
M. Margaret Stroh, executive secre- 


tary, Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 
1309 Brazos St., Austin, Texas. 


Biology Teachers Invited 


Wisconsin biology teachers are en- 
couraged to join the National Associ- 
ation of Biology Teachers which is an 
organization of those interested in 
gaining or sharing information rela- 
tive to the teaching of health, conser- 
vation, out-door education, and biology 
at the elementary and secondary level. 
Membership in the organization in- 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 
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NOW=-—Guidance Service for Grades 6 to 9 


Here’s good news for 
elementary and junior 
high school teachers. At 
last Science Research 
Associates are getting out 
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a guidance service concerned with the 


problems which young people (in 
grades 6 to 9) say worry them. 


This new junior service is patterned 
upon SRA’s 12 years of successful 
guidance for high school boys and 
girls and begins this September. 

Scheduled are 40 page Junior Life 
Adjustment booklets geared to the 6th 
grade vocabulary level, written and 
illustrated to interest pre-high ages. 
First issue appears in September—the 
others follow monthly. Among 
planned titles are: How you Grow by 
Bernice L. Neugarten, Committee on Hu- 
mnan Development, The Univ. of Chicago; 


HOW TO BE A BETTER STUDENT by Bernice 
L. Neugarten and Paul Misner, Supt. of 
Schools, Glencoe, Ill.; HOW TO READ BETTER 
by Paul Witty, Prof. of Education, North- 
western Univ., and Harry Bricker, Atlanta, 
Ga. Area Teacher Education Service ; LOOK- 
ING AHEAD TO HIGH SCHOOL by R. L. Hunt, 
Editor, Phi Delta Kappan; HOW TO SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS by Stanley Dimond, Prof. 
of Education, Univ. of Michigan. 
Accompanying each booklet will be a 
‘Teacher’s Guide. And there is a Guid- 
ance Service Manual explaining the 
many ways of using the material. 
Junior Guidance Service also will in- 
clude such monthly items as Better 
Living booklet, Guidance Index, 
Newsletter, Junior Life Adjustment 
Poster (appealing to youngsters). 

In addition is a Research Service upon 
request reporting on occupational and 
guidance subjects. 


If Further Interested—sra JUNIOR GUIDANCE SERVICE, as described above, is 
$22.00 a year and you might care to take this up with your School, P.T.A. 
or Bd. of Ed. Individual copies of booklets in paragraph 3, 40¢ postpaid. 
Write SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
**sweet-call”’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 





cludes The American Biology Teacher, 
a journal which is published eight 
times during the school year. The cost 
is $2.50 per year or $4.50 for two years. 
Biology teachers interested should 
write to John P. Harrold, Sec.—Treas., 
110 East Hines St., Midland, Mich. 


Stout Holds Workshop 


Thirty-one vocational teachers from 
15 Wisconsin cities attended the first 
annual workshop for trade and indus- 
trial teachers held at The Stout Insti- 
tute from July 30 to August 3. Spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education, this 
one-week institute included general ses- 
sions, discussions, and laboratory work- 
shops dealing with the selection and 
organization of subject matter in trade 
and industrial education. 


RNecrology 


J. Arthur Taylor, 49, principal of 
the Pattison School of Superior for the 
past five years, died suddenly from a 
heart attack near the close of the 
school year in June. Prior to his prin- 
cipalship at the Pattison School he was 
head of the Bryant School for four 
years. 

Mrs. Losia S. Davies who was a 
teacher of home economics at Central 
High School in Madison until June 
1950, died at Pacific Palisades, Calif., 
May 11. She had retired because of 
ill health after 20 years of teaching 
in the Madison Public Schools and had 
gone to live in California. Her profes- 
sional training was received at Stout 
Institute and the Univ. of Wis. 
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*So Easy on your budget with Grey- 


hound’s low fares . . 


. and you can save an 


extra 10% each way by buying a round-trip 
ticket! So easy on yourself because you ride 
relaxed in deep-cushioned, easy-chair com- 
fort . . . arrive refreshed and free from driving 
strain, traffic worries, parking problems! 


*So Convenient...Greyhound’s many, 


well-timed schedules let you leave when you 
want to, arrive in the heart of the hotel and 
convention area, You can enjoy even more 
convenience ... and more fun, too.. 
getting a group together and chartering a 


. by 


Super Coach. The cost is usually even 
lower than regular Greyhound fares! 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ON SCHEDULES AND FARES, 
VISIT OR CALL YOUR LOCAL GREYHOUND TERMINAL. 


GREYHOUND 





Dr. Cornelius A. Harper, 87, for- 
mer state health officer and educator, 
died suddenly at his home in Madison 
June 26. Before the turn of the cen- 
tury he served as a country school 
teacher and was principal at Cassville. 
After graduation from the University 
of Wisconsin and the Columbia Med- 
ical College, now the medical school of 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., he began the practice of 
medicine in Madison in 1894. 

In 1901 Dr. Harper was appointed 
to the state board of health by Gov. 
Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., a position 
he held for 46 years. He served a term 
in the State Assembly in 1911, repre- 
senting Madison. From 1927 to 1943 
he was full-time state health officer, 
and until his retirement in 1948 he 
was medical specialist for the board. 
It was through his leadership that Wis- 
consin became the nation’s third health- 
iest state. Dr. Harper was president 
of the Dane County Medical Society, 
the state group, and the national as- 
sociation. In 1945 he received an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws from 
the University of Wisconsin. 


* * * 


J. C. Brockert, 78, Grant County edu- 
cator and former county superintend- 
ent of schools and director of the De- 
partment of Rural Education at Platte- 
ville State College, died July 19 at a 
Platteville hospital after a long illness. 
He joined the college staff in 1914 and 
retired as head of the rural depart- 
ment in 1943 after 29 years’ service. 
Besides his college teaching his work 
included four years in Grant County 
rural schools, five at Cassville High 
School, one at Bagley High School, two 
as deputy county superintendent, and 
seven as county superintendent. 


* * % 


Leslie H. Hunt died suddenly at his 
home in Cedarburg, May 11. He had 
taught history in Cedarburg High 
School for the past nine years. Before 
going to Cedarburg he taught at Mel- 
len, Delavan, Port Washington, and 
Fall River. 


* * * 


Mrs. Lillian Brewer, 46, a teacher 
in Dodge County for the past seven 
years, died as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident on July 3. She was 
president of the Dodge County Educa- 
tion Association. 


Nellie M. Wightman, 73, for 30 years 
a teacher in the Richland County Nor- 
mal School, died July 16 at a Richland 
Center hospital. She was a graduate of 
Whitewater Normal School and the 
University of Wisconsin and received 
her master’s degree from Columbia 
University. She taught in the Viola 
and Richland Center high schools and 
in the Rusk County Normal School un- 
til 1914. Miss Wightman was a direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union from its formation in 1934 un- 
til 1946. 
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Wisconsin Teachers 
Go to Great Britain 
For This School Year 


State Department Offers 
Teaching Opportunities 


Two Wisconsin teachers 


will exchangé positions for| 


the coming school year with 
two from Great Britain. Es- 
ther Gerling, physical educa- 
tion teacher at Madison West 
High School, will trade with 
Mary C. Edwards of the 
Mills Street Secondary Mod- 
ern School, Pontypridd, Eng- 
land, and Olive J. Thomas 
of the geography depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin State 
College at Milwaukee will ex- 
change with Evelyn L. 
Walker of Furzedown Col- 
lege, Welham Road, London, 
S. W. 17. The English teach- 
ers arrived in Washington, 
Aug. 12, for a week of orien- 
tation before going to Madi- 
son, 


250 Teachers Abroad 
The Department of State, 
the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships, and the Office of Ed- 


ucation have announced op- | 


portunities for approxi- 
mately 200 experienced 
American elementary and 
secondary teachers under the 
Fulbright Educational Ex- 
change Program. This year 
250 American teachers are 
abroad under the exchange 
program and 160 foreign 
teachers are in the schools 
and colleges of the United 





American Education 
Week, Nov. 11-17 











The National Education 
| Association has sent to the 
presidents of local associa- 
| tions affliated with NEA 


| information about American 
| Education Week, Nov. 11-17. 
| The general theme for the 
| special week is “Unite for 
| Freedom.” From 
| appearing in the newspapers 


|it is obvious that educators | 
lare making greater use of | 


| the week each year. 
| 





| States, according to J. Har- | 
|old Goldthorpe of the U. S. | 


| Office of Education. Officials 
| 


| cants for the exchanges from 


middle-sized cities in order 
\that exchange teachers may 
lget an actual picture of 
| American life. 


In addition to exchange 


| positions, opportunities are | 


|open for the “one-way” plan 


| whereby grants are made to| 


|teachers who can secure a 
|leave of absence without sal- 
ary from a board of educa- 
tion to teach in American 
sponsored schools abroad. 
Applications must be sub- 


Teachers interested in these 


write to the Educational 
Office of Education, Federal! 
Security Agency, 
ton 25, D. C. 








Sept. 24 ____ Milwaukee 
Sept. 25 
Sept. 26 
Oct. 1 


Madison 
Eau Claire 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Shell Lake 


Oshkosh 
Wausau 





LOCALS PRESIDENTS 
MEETINGS 


The Committee on Locals Associations has planned 
meetings of locals presidents for September and Octo- 
ber. Notices will be received by all locals. These 
meetings are important and the committee hopes 
that all associations will be represented. Dates, meet- 
ing places, and committee members in charge are: 


Richland Center 


Edith Luedke 
Helen Wall 
LeRoy Peterson 
_.._._ Mrs. Myrle Anderson 
and Robert Johnson 

L. Heinsohn 

Sherman Weinrich 

Mary McAdams 

Alma Therese Link 

John Dzubay 


and to some administrators | 


reports| 


|are anxious to secure appli- | 


mitted before Oct. 15, 1951. | 
opportunities abroad should | 
Services Abroad Branch, | 


Washing- | 


Eight Wisconsin Educators Attend 
| National Conference at Stanford U. 


Student Councils Pian 
Convention at Beloit 


The 17th annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Student Councils 
will be held at the Beloit 
High School at Beloit on Fri- 
day and Saturday, Oct. 19-20. 


B. A. Kennedy of Prairie du | 


Chien, executive secretary of 
the organization urges all 
| schools which now have stu- 
dent councils and all schools 
interested in the movement 
to send delegates. 


West Allis High, vice presi- 
dent; Sarah Miley, Central 
High, Sheboygan, secretary. 
Barbara Kalupa, Washington 
High, Milwaukee; Philip 


members of the 
committee. Agnes Krog 
| Janesville and George 
Hetherington of La Crosse 
| are faculty members. 

An exceptional program is 
being prepared for all dele- 
gates and guests of the con- 
| vention by the faculty and 
student body of the Beloit 
High School. 


Guidance Directors 
Publish Directory 


The Wisconsin Association 
of Educational and Voca- 


of 


tional Guidance Officers has | 


published a Directory of Wis- 
|consin Guidance Officers. It 


includes not only guidance | 


| directors in educational insti- 
| tutions of the state, but also 
| those connected with the 
| Veterans’ Administration 
and business and industry. 


Ted Mack to Appear in 
Milwaukee, November 1 





have a chance to see and 
hear and some will have a 
chance to appear in the Ted 
Mack and His Original Ama- 
teur Hour in the Milwaukee 
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Arena, Nov. 1. 


| Enke, Prairie du Chien High; | 
and Edward Williams, Rufus | 
King High, Milwaukee, are | 
executive | 


M. | 


Wisconsin teachers will} 


Study Findings Will Be 
Distributed This Fall 


| Eight educators from Wis- 
;consin represented the state 
|at the sixth annual National 
|Conference of the National 
| Commission on Teacher Edu- 
leation and Professional 
Standards, held on the cam- 
pus of Stanford University, 
| June 27-30. Nearly 500 lead- 
ers in the teaching profes- 
| sion thruout the United 
|States participated in the 
conference. 


The 1951 officers are Her- | 
bert Lyon, Janesville High, | 
| president; John Wisialowski, | 


Teaching is Defense 

The Conference, officially 
titled “The Palo Alto Confer- 
ence,” was devoted to the 
|theme, “Teaching: A _ First 
| Line of Defense.” The two 
broad objectives of the Con- 
cerence were (1) To derive 
ways and means by which 
the basic importance of 
teaching in the defense of 
|\freedom can secure general 
| public acceptance and sup- 
| port, and (2) by which stand- 
|ards for the profession may 
| be protected and upgraded in 
|a period of national emer- 
| gency. 

A preliminary report of 
| the findings of study groups 
|in mimeographed form was 
| distributed to participants at 
| the concluding session. The 
|final report of study-group 
| findings will be reproduced 
|and distributed early in the 
| fall. 


Wisconsin Delegates 

| Participants from Wiscon- 
sin included the following: 
Catherine M. Behrens, presi- 
dent of the WEA, McKinley 
Junior High School, Keno- 
sha; Robert C. Fisler, super- 
|vising teacher, Wisconsin 
| State College, River Falls; 
Russell F. Lewis, first assist- 
ant state superintendent, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison; Alma 
Therese Link, teacher, Osh- 
kosh High School; and Mollie 
Leopold, Edith A. Luedke, 
May I. Luedke, and Ethel 
Molnar, teachers of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools. 
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ANNOUNCING 


BUILDING READING SKILLS 


By ARMSTRONG and HARGRAVE 


Strengthen your reading program with the BUILDING 
READING SKILLS series —designed to establish and 
maintain skills essential to reading with power and 
understanding. 

The BUILDING READING SKILLS series develops inde- 
pendence in word recognition and confidence in read- 
ing. This developmental and corrective program in- 
cludes practice exercises for eliminating such errors as 
reversals, additions, omissions, and substitutions. 


NOW YOU CAN PREVENT READING FAILURES 


Send today for descriptive folder about 


BUILDING READING SKILLS. 


The McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS ¢ COLUMBUS, OHIO 








A. J. Smith Ends Career 
As Normal School Head 


A. J. (Art) Smith has re- 
tired after 35 years as prin- 
cipal of the Racine-Kenosha 
Rural Normal School at Un- 
ion Grove. Mr. Smith headed 
this school since it was or- 
ganized in 1916. Beginning 
as a small, modest institu- 
tion it became one of the 
largest, if not the largest, of 
its kind in the state. He be- 
gan his teaching career in 
Door County at the age of 
17 and later became county 
superintendent in the same 
county. Mr. Smith was rec- 
ognized as a leader in rural 
teacher training and served 
as legislative representative 
for the county normals dur- 
ing numerous legislative ses- 
sions. He was active in gen- 
eral civic movements and 
served the WEA in various 
committee activities. The 
Journal wishes for Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith many years of 
health and enjoyable retire- 
ment. 

Congressman Lawrence 
Smith had an article on Mr. 
Smith’s career inserted in 
the Congressional Record of 
July 24. 


School Bookmen Hold 
Annual Supper-Seminar 


They called it a Supper- 
Seminar when the Wiscon- 
sin School Bookmen’s Asso- 
ciation held its meeting at 
Whipple House, Waterloo, in 
July. Any attempt ade- 
quately to describe this back- 
yard food frolic would be 
sheer nonsense. The _ bewil- 
dered observer can only 
guess what it is all about. 

President Tommy called 
the meeting to disorder. 
Then came alleged business 
reports by Ritz who strug- 
gled between anger and tears 
to get a few points across 
to his sadistic audience. Of 
course, eager aspirants to 
membership had to be cross- 
examined and then voted 
upon. Inquisitor Hadley 
delved into the past and 
present of the intrepid neo- 
phytes with withering ex- 
actitude. While truth and 
justice were handled shame- 
fully the candidates were 
howled in or out of the asso- 
ciation. Sober faced, the 








master of ceremonies siw 
his victims rise or fall. No 
place, this, for a thin skin. 
It is doubtful if the minutes 
will show what happened or 
why. Whether it was coor- 
dinated chaos or correlated 
confusion makes no differ- 
ence. 

A feeling of deep regret 
permeated the occasion ac- 
count of the death of H. F. 
Schell, president of the asso- 
ciation, last fall. Fitting trib- 
utes to Mr. Schell’s philos- 
ophy of life and record were 
read and forwarded to his 
family. . 

Honorary members, denied 
the right to second motions, 
are now further humiliated 
by not being allowed to pay 
for their steaks. This fine 
group of bookmen gather at 
Herb Whipple’s ideal spot for 
fun, to shake off the compe- 
tition of the book business 
for the day, and they do ac- 
complish their purpose. 
Those of us who are privi- 
leged to join the festivities 
appreciate their hospitality. 


Keen, Beloit Vocational 
Director, Dies, Aug. 6 


Ralph J. Keen, 48, director 
of the Beloit Vocational 
School for the past six years, 
died Aug. 6 at the Beloit 
Municipal Hospital after a 
short illness. A graduate of 
the University his educa- 
tional experience prior to 
going to Beloit included the 
principalship of the Footville 
school for two years, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the 
Janesville Vocational School 
for 13 years, and head of the 
Rhinelander Vocational 
School for 5 years. 

At one time he was presi- 
dent of the Janesville Educa- 
tion Association and has 
been active in vocational 
school circles of the state. 

The Beloit News paid this 
fitting tribute to him in these 
words: “Ralph lived for 
Beloit just as he lived for the 
Vocational School. Under his 
inspired leadership the Voca- 
tional School has grown 
steadily in stature and in the 
esteem of the residents of 
the city, as well as the esteem 
of educators. .. . His leader- 
ship for the school was never 
for self aggrandizement but 
for the good of the school 
and community.” 











PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
New Address: 122 W. Washington Ave. 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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W. H. Kiekhofer, UW 
Professor, Dies, Aug. 6 


William H. Kiekhofer, 68, 
one of Wisconsin’s great 
teachers, died Aug. 1 at a 
Madison hospital. Known 
affectionately as “Wild Bill”, 
it is estimated that he gave 
50,000 students their intro- 
duction to economics during 
the 43 years he taught at the 
University. His name was 
iegend at the University and 
there was no stronger stu- 
dent tradition than the sky- 
rocket “Wild Bill” which 
greeted him at the opening 
of each of his lectures. He 
became ill on May 8 and 
was confined to his home for 
a short time before being 
taken to the hospital. 

Prof. Kiekhofer reflected 
the life of a great scholar. 
He was graduated from Ar- 
cadia High School in 1899 
and went to North Central 
College, Naperville, Ill., for 
his bachelor of arts degree 
which he received in 1904. 
Six years after his gradua- 
tion from high school he re- 
turned to Arcadia to become 
teacher and principal. After 
a short period as principal 
of the high school at St. 
Peter, Minn., he came to the 
University in 1908 to accept 
an assistantship in the De- 
partment of Economics. Five 
years later he was awarded 
his doctor of philosophy de- 
gree at the University of 
Wisconsin which included 
work at the universities of 
London, Berlin, and Leipzig. 
In six years after joining the 
faculty at the University he 
became a full professor and 
chairman of the department. 
He resigned as department 
chairman in 1931 to devote 
more time “to his students.” 


Public Service 

Besides his membership 
and activity in several pro- 
fessional organizations he 
found time to serve as chair- 
man and speaker for the 
University Patriotic Speak- 
ing campaign in 1917-18 and 
member and speaker for the 
U. S. Treasury War Finance 
Committee from 1942-46. As 
a lecturer he was known for 
his eloquence and was called 
upon many times to write 
the citations for the honorary 
degrees granted by the Uni- 
versity. He was the author 
of several economic texts 
and editor of the Century 
studies in economics. 

An editorial in the Wis- 
consin State Journal reflects 





the general public apprecia- 
tion of Prof. Kiekhofer: 


“ 


“But ‘Wild Bill’... no, 
there is no replacement. 

“He was an institution as 
much as the institution it- 
self. 

“No Joe or Betty was edu- 
cated by half if he or she 
hadn’t sat at the feet of this 
superlative orator, this mag- 
nificent scholar, this incom- 
parable teacher. Flat indeed 
was the course of study that 
missed the savor of his in- 
struction. None, having 
tasted it, could forget it or 
cease cherishing the stimu- 
lus, the brain-firing experi- 
ence in a lifetime. 

“He was an economist, one 
of the world’s foremost, yes. 
But he was a great deal 
more. A vivid personality, 
with a knowledge and mind- 
process that encompassed 
fields far from his specialty. 

“He loved Wisconsin, its 
university, its people, its 
lands and history and tradi- 
tions. Always eloquent, he 
was never more so than on 
these particular subjects. 

“ 

“Generations yet to climb 
the Hill will hear of him and 
will know to their sad re- 
gret that they will have to 
miss something no one else 
can even give them—some- 
thing more than knowledge 
and information and _ tech- 
niques . .. call it inspiration, 
call it love of learning, call 
it a look from the heights 
of humanity, call it Bill 
Kiekhofer.” 


Arthur Dietz Retires 
As Co. Superintendent 


Arthur Dietz for many 
years. superintendent of 
Waushara county schools, 
submitted his resignation 
this summer. Mr. Dietz was 
a respected leader in his 
group whose wise counsel 
was sought on many occa- 
sions. Unofficious and mild- 
mannered, he carried a quiet 
effectiveness and attracted 
strong friendships. For 
twenty years he served as 
chairman of a WEA conven- 
tion committee and was a 
member of the State Read- 
ing Circle Board. He also 
held important offices in the 
county superintendents’ asso- 
ciation. The Journal wishes 
Mr. Dietz good health and 
enjoyable retirement as he 
leaves the profession he 
served so loyally. 
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The Perfect Combination for 
Teaching HISTORY .. . 


Southworth Time Lines and Textbooks 
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THE AMERICAN HISTORY TIME LINE 
AND DATE CHART 
All American History on a single 
graphic chart! 
OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
The most challenging of all Senior High 
School histories. 


THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 


A superb 1951 history text for Grades Seven 
and/or Eight. 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 


Two clear, colorful, and attractive background texts 
for Grades Five and Six. 


THE IROQUOIS TIME LINE AND DATE CHART 
FOR ALL HISTORY 
The highlights of all history, 4500 B.C. to the present. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative: F. H. Kildow, Madison 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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Arithmetic Aids 


for Every Teacher 
GRADES 1-8 


Recommendations of the new 50th 
Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education are ful- 
filled in the new textbook program 


ARITHMETIC 
FOR Today 


* Now, you can get a clear summary 

of the Yearbook’s recommendations 

in two new publications: “A Blue- 

print for an Improved Arithmetic Program” and (a chart) 

“Plan for a Successful and Improved Program in Arithmetic.” 

Ask for a free examination copy of ARITHMETIC FOR TO- 

ee with Teacher's Manual, too. Just return the coupon 
Ow. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Affiliated with American Education Press 
400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Wisconsin Representative: Roy L. Klaurens 
* Send Coupon Below for FREE Aids 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., 400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Please send me FREE Wwi/9 
C) One copy each, “A Blueprint for an Improved Arithmetic Program” 

and ‘Plan for a Successful and Improved Program in Arithmetic”’ 


C) One copy of ARITHMETIC FOR TODAY, with Teacher’s Manual, 
for Grade 


FREE! 


ARITHMET 
FUR Joday 


= a 4 
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wants 
to hear 
about 


MY DO and LEARN BOOKS 
for the GINN BASIC READERS 


Attractive workbooks full of activities that stimu- 
late interest and strengthen skills—and are fun for 
children to do. 

Workbooks for: the Pre-Primers, The Little 
White House, On Cherry Street, We Are 
Neighbors, Around the Corner, Finding 
New Neighbors, Friends Far and Near --_-$.36* 

Workbooks for: Roads to Everywhere, Trails 
to Treasure, Wings to Adventure ____--_- $.42* 

* Net prices; transportation extra. 
Just published! The Tiegs-Adams Workbook for 
Your Town and Mine—(grade 3) 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16 
MISS ELINORE WISEMAN 


Elementary Consultant, Wisconsin; Kendall, Wis. 











E. A. Ross, Leading 
Sociologist, Dies 


E. A. Ross, 84, one of the 
founders of the study of so- 
ciology and a pioneer in the 
Department of Sociology of 
the University, died July 22 
at his home in Shorewood 
Hills near Madison after an 
illness of two months. He re- 
tired from the University in 
1937. 

Prof. Ross, who came to 
the University in 1906 from 
the University of Nebraska, 
was the author of nearly 30 
books, including some of the 
earliest and most famous 
textbooks in the field of so- 
ciology and wrote more than 
200 articles in that field for 
various publications. At the 
time of his death he was 
working on a collection of 
aphorisms, or proverbs, cov- 
ering a wide variety of sub- 
jects, including law, govern- 
ment, marriage relations, 
economics, and sociology. He 
has been a member of the 
faculties of Indiana, Cornell, 
and Stanford universities. 

Long one of the most col- 
orful figures on the univer- 
sity faculty, he was known 





for being outspoken on a 
number of subjects. His bold 
attacks on the evils of soci- 
ety brought down upon him 
the condemnation of those 
who profited by those evils. 


Prof. Ross was a long-time 
member of the American So- 
ciological Society and was 
president of the organization 
in 1914 and 1915. 


Among his best known 
books was his autobiography, 
published in 1936, entitled 
Seventy Years of It, in 
which he recounted his work 
in sociology and the field of 
human rights and _ contro- 
versies in which he became 
involved. 


The Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal pays this tribute to him: 
“By sheer force of his own 
colorful personality, by his 
talent for spirited, hard-hit- 
ting language, Edward Als- 
worth Ross brought the 
meaning of sociology to pub- 
lic consciousness. 


“He did more than to ‘pop- 
ularize’ it. He made it a liv- 
ing breathing instrument for 
human use and human bet- 
terment. 

“He was a giant of his day 
and his day was long and 
fruitful.” 





YOURS for the asking 


Industry, 


6. Contribution of Motor Vehicles to 


Farm, 


and Home is a 


and specific grade level indicator. A 
teaching tool that every classroom 





Advertisers in this first fall issue of 
Wisconsin Journal of Education offer 
exciting new material for classroom 
use. Use the advertisers’ own coupon 
for fastest delivery. Or, use the con- 
venient coupon below. 

1. See All the World Here in America 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 
feet long. Lithographed in full color. 
Shows 9 oustandingly beautiful spots 
in America compared with similar 
spots in other parts of the world. 
Includes 4 lesson topics. One to a 
teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 

2. The Co-ordinated Classroom is an 
illustrated, 48-page report covering 
every phase of seating, lighting, 
and decoration problems in the 
classroom and their effect on chil- 
dren’s posture, vision, and general 
welfare. (American Seating Co.) 

. Railroads at Work—A 68-page book- 
let in color with a brief story for 
each picture. Stories in simple, di- 
rect language. Available in class- 
room quantities for distribution to 
pupils. Grades 1-3, picture appreci- 
ation; grade 4—-up, reading. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads) 

. An interesting wall chart illustra- 
ting and describing 37 new films, 
covering social studies, biography, 
health and hygiene, arts, music, and 
science. (Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc.) 


teachers’ service kit prepared for 
the secondary level. It will drama- 
tize your unit on transportation and 
create an appreciation of the ad- 
vantages we enjoy as citizens of the 
U. S. A. (Bureau of Educational 
Services) 


. The New SVE Educational Catalog 


is a most complete and up-to-date 
listing of projection equipment, 
Filmstrips and 2” x 2” Slidesets, in- 
cluding over 626 titles listed for the 
first time. A special feature is the 
“Select-A-Set” index on page 10, a 
combination index, table of content, 


9. 


teacher will want on her desk. (So- 
ciety for Visual Education) 


. The Resourceful Teacher, popular 


with elementary teachers, offers 2 
new issues. Vol. 4, No. 2 is The Role 
of Historical Geography, Vol 5, No. 
1.is Spelling and Child Growth. The 
ten minutes required for reading 
either booklet will be well spent for 
the stimulating new ideas acquired. 
(Silver Burdett Company) 

Catalog, 44-pages, illustrating and 
describing Worktext, workbooks and 
other instructional aids. (The Steck 
Company) 


[Use This Coupon] 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 


September 1951 








Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Easy Money 

An American had an invitation to a 
private shoot. Addressing the old game- 
keeper, he said: “I’m one of the crack 
shots in this country. Tomorrow you 
will be loading for me, and for every 
bird I miss Ill give you a quarter.” 

The following evening the game- 
keeper met a friend and told him the 
story. 

“Tf I’d had another blank cartridge,” 
he said “I’d have made an even five 
dollars.” 





Not a Sissy E 

“Well, Jimmy, how did you get along 
in school today?” 

“Okay, mom, but that new teacher is 
always asking us some fool ‘questions. 
Today she asked us all where we were 
born.” 

“Did you tell her that you were born 
at the Woman’s Hospital?” 

“No, I didn’t want the whole class to 
think I was a sissy. I said the Yankee 
Stadium.” 


As the Crow Flies 

Salesman: ‘How far is it to the next 
town?” 

Native: “Nigh on to five miles as the 
crow flies.’ 

Salesman: “Well, how far is it if a 
crow has to walk and carry an empty 
gasoline can?” 


“Let’s start a petition to let them start 
school at the age of three!” 


Changed Conditions 

“I’m glad to find you as well as you 
are,” said the old friend. “Your great 
wealth hasn’t changed you.” 

“Well,” replied the candid millionaire, 
“it has changed me in one thing. I’m 
now ‘eccentric’ where I used to be im- 
polite, and ‘delightfully witty’ where I 
used to be rude.” 


Hold That Check 

Nick: “Did you get that check I sent 
you?” 

Dick: “I got it twice—once from you 
and once from the bank.” 


Innocent Until 
His Honor: “My good man, under 
the American system of jurisprudence 
you are presumed to be innocent.” 
Defendant: “Then why all the effort 
to convict me?” 


It Can Happen 

The small son of a prominent family 
came home from his first day at Sun- 
day school and proudly began to empty 
his pockets of quarters, dimes and 
nickles while his parents watched hor- 
rified. 

“Where did you get all that money?” 
asked his mother. 

“At Sunday school,” answered the 
youngster. “They’ve got bowls of it.” 


Reminder 
Clara was sitting in the movies with 
her girl friend when the trailer of an 
animal film was put on, showing a 
donkey going to its manger for food. 
Clara: “Heavens!! I quite forgot to 
get my husband’s supper!” 


Reason for Shock 

A man rushed into a drugstore and 
asked the pharmacist what to do to stop 
hiccups. His answer was a slap in the 
face. 

Shocked and angry, the man de- 
manded an explanation for such action. 

“Well,” replied the pharmacist, grin- 
ning, “you haven’t any hiccups now, 
have you?” 

“No, but my wife, out in the car, still 
has them.” 





TED MACK 











and 
the 


* 25 Acts 


* 21), Hour 


*% 100 Acts on 


If you have talent and would like to appear 
on the show WRITE FOR AN AUDITION 


Proceeds go to the City of Hope 


DURING YOUR TEACHERS’ CONVENTION! 


Stage Show 


Original Amateur Hour 
America’s No. 1 Radio-Stage TV Show 


will appear in person at the 


MILWAUKEE ARENA 


Sponsored by Old Gold Cigarettes 


November Ist—7:45 P.M. 


Special Ticket Sale 
Send check or money order together with 
stamped-addressed envelope 
to TED MACK TICKET SALES 
823 W. Mitchell St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 





Stage 


Name 


Address 





Enclosed find $ for 


Tickets @ 
Tickets @ 
Tickets @ 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from _ your audio-visual 
specialists. 








John Quincy Adams (Sound; 18 min.; 
$2.50 T; Use: U. S. Hist., S, C; Soe. 
St. f) Je Clubs, J, A) 

Presents episodes in the life of 
Adams, the Father of American for- 
eign policy. Reveals his skill in diplo- 
macy by portraying his career as an 
American representative in Europe and 
as Secretary of State and author of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Traces the steps 
by which Adams, in a series of diplo- 
matic moves, laid the groundwork for 
the expansion of the United States 
across the entire continent. (EBF) 


Modern France: The Land and People 
(Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Soe. 
st, i,.0) 

Shows typical regions, peoples, and 
products of modern France. Pictures 


truck farming in the Paris basin; 
wheat farming in northern France; 
the northeast industrial region; and 
the citrus and vineyard regions of 
southern France. Shows geographical 
characteristics of the country and cities 
such as Paris, Bordeaux, and Le Havre. 
(Coronet) 


Fun of Making Friends (Sound; 10 
Mins: GELS Ty Use; Guid, PF, 1; 
Lang. Arts, P, I; Soc. St., 1; Clubs, J) 
Pictures how a little boy learns to 

make friends. Shows application of 

four principles: smile and talk to 
people; find good things in people; tell 
them about it; and do it all the time. 

Principles and treatment applicable to 

all ages. (Coronet) 


Beginning or the End (Sound; 33 min.; 
$8.75 GI; Use: Physics, S; Soc. 
Probe: S:Soc. St. J; U.S. Hrst., 8; 
World Hist., S; Clubs, A) 

A dramatization of the true story of 
the atomic bomb from its inception to 
the bombing of Hiroshima. Traces the 
monumental efforts of science and in- 
dustry, the tremendous problems _ in- 
volved, and the grave decisions which 
had to be made. Stresses the unlimited 
power for good or evil in the unleash- 
ing of atomic energy. Approved by the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
(TFC) 





catalogue 


just released 


Includes: 


Filmstrips 


314 brand new titles 
368 old favorites 


682 to choose from 


Slide Sets 
325 brand new titles 
9! old favorites 


416 to choose from 








world’s largest collection of educational 
filmstrips, slides and audio-visual equipment 


lighten your teaching load this year by 

using more visual aids 
Look over the complete listings of slides, 
filmstrips, filmstrip sets and famous SVE 
audio-visual equipment in the big, new 
SVE CATALOGUE, Keep your teaching interesting 
by keeping your audio-visual materials up to date, 
Write today for your copy of the new catalogue. 
MAIL COUPON TO ADDRESS SHOWN BELOW 


GENTLEMEN: 
PLEASE SEND ME THE NEW SVE CATALOGUE, 


Rss beoea isis iascssevesonnseszch bins 


A Business Corporation 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Dept. SE6-25 











Birds are Interesting (Sownd; Color; 
11 min.; $3.00 T; Use: Biol., S; Gen. 
Sci., J; Nat. Sci., I; Clubs, J, A) 


Points out the principal distinctions 
between various bird species. Shows 
how such parts as wings, feet, and bills 
tell much about the bird’s environment 
and methods of food-getting. Pictures 
birds such as the eagle, hawk, owl, 
emu, chicken, duck, willit, canary, and 
penguin. (HBF) 


Writing Through the Ages (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Eng. J, S; 
Lang. Arts, J; World Hist., S) 


Presents chronological history of 
writing as a.means of communication. 
Shows early picture writing of China, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt; how local 
materials influenced methods of writ- 
ing; and, the development of our 
present alphabet from additional con- 
tributions of the Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans. (EBF) 


Pattern for Survival (Sound; 19 min.; 
$3.50 GI; Use: Conserv., J, S, C; 
Guid., I, J, 8S, C; Safety, 1, J, S, C, A; 
Soc. St., I, J; Clubs, J, A) 


Spells out safety steps to be taken in 
the event of an atomic bomb attack. 
Explains the shock wave, the heat 
flash, and gamma rays. Shows desir- 
able characteristics of bomb shelters 
and items to be included in survival kit 
for the home. Demonstrates correct 
procedures for individuals to follow in 
several attack situations. (Cornell) 


Individual Differences (Sound; 22 min.; 
$3.00 T; Use: Guid., C; Psych., C; 
Teach., C) 


Pictures two different ways for a 
teacher to approach individual differ- 
ences in a teaching situation. Shows 
effects of a subject-centered standard- 
ized type of teaching on a shy 6th 
grade boy. Demonstrates the kinds of 
analysis and individualized treatment 
which good teachers should employ in 
dealing with such cases. (McGraw- 
Hill) 





NV. 











“Yeah Dad, that’s her, but don’t let all 
that pretty sweetness fool you.” 
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The Latest Books 


Teaching Secondary English 
While Teaching Secondary English 
is addressed primarily to those teach- 
ing English or in any way connected 
with the program, it concentrates upon 
the role of English in the total school 
program in a period of social change 
and educational reorganization. Chief 
emphasis is placed upon the over-all 
design of the English curriculum. It 
gathers together and analyzes recent 
studies in child development, linguistics, 
the psychology of learning, curriculum 
development, and the effects of mass 
media of communication. Its authors 
are John J. DeBoer and Walter V. 
Kaulfers, both professors of education 
at the University of Illinois, and Helen 
fand Miller, teacher of English of the 
Evanston Township High School and 
Community College, Evanston, III. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. $4.00 


Arithmetic—The World of 
Numbers 


This series of arithmetics for grades 
3-8 have been prepared by Dale Car- 
penter, supervisor of mathematics edu- 
cation section of the Los Angeles City 
School District and co-authors. They 
are designed to lead children to under- 
stand number concepts, develop com- 
petency in the basic skills, interpret 
mathematical relationships, and apply 
arithmetic skills in everyday life. The 
illustrations are appealing and func- 
tional. 


Macmillan Co. 
Modern Physics 


As the term “modern” means up-to- 
date the authors while not neglecting 
the fundamental concepts in the fields 
of mechanics, light, heat and sound 
have added electronics, nuclear energy, 
radar, and television—all new in the 
field of physics. In the new edition the 
inductive approach is used to arouse 
interest and is followed through to 
show practical use in modern appli- 
ances. The book is well illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. It is writ- 
ten by H. Clarke Metcalfe, William O. 
Brooks and Charles E. Dull, all experi- 
enced high school instructors. 


Henry Holt and Co. 
Correlated Art 


This book is designed for elementary 
teachers of academic subjects who 
realize that art can vitalize their field. 
The units prepared in Correlated Art 
are based largely on subject matter for 
the social studies: the community, for- 
eign lands, classical periods, recreation 
and other themes. The book is designed 
with a full-page illustration facing 
each page of related text. 
International Textbook Co. 








$3.48 


$3.50 


Community Resources 


The authors of Community Resources 
have planned the book to help pupils, 
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“The “Jue 
Uewest Texte 
In 


Our Neighbors 
Geography Series 
| Ylou AAvadable 


Neighbors in the 
United States 
and Canada 


Neighbors in 
Latin America 
% 


For further information 
write Winston’s Wiscon- 
sin representative: 
» 
A. L. LANDIS 
2636 N. S9th Street 
Wauwatosa 10, Wisconsin 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PRAIRIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 16 
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( To meet the achievement-testing needs 
of the elementary school 


Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests 


are available in five complete 
batteries, two partial batteries, and 
separate tests in arithmetic and 
reading. Forms R, S, T, U, and V 
are now ready—as well as a com- 
plete, authoritative Manual for 
Interpreting. 


To make schooling for beginners more 
attractive and more rewarding 


Readiness for 
School Beginners 


Gertrude H. Hildreth’s new book 
for primary teachers and teachers- 
in-training “. . . is full of practical 
suggestions for conducting a mod- 
ern first grade. It should be read by 
every first-grade teacher and by 
those responsible for planning and 
administering a first-grade pro- 
tram.”’— Education 








Used last year with over half a million kinder- 
garten and first-grade pupils 


Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests 


indicate readiness to do first-grade 
work — measure reading readiness, 
number readiness, and the ability 
to pay attention, follow directions, 
handle paper and pencil, and sus- 
tain interest. Forms R and § are 
now ready. 


World 
Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
James W. Farrey, Wisconsin Representative 
222 Carrington Street, Waupun 


oe 














teachers, and other citizens to learn the 
basic process of building good Amer- 
ican communities. The text begins with 
a word picture of how communities 
grow, what they are made of, and the 
kinds of communities in which man 
lives. It helps students plan their own 
community on the basis of what they 
have at present. John E. Ivey, Jr., 
Woodrow W. Breland, and Nicholas J. 
Demerath, the authors, seek to make 
the communities conscious of their own 
responsibilities for extending democ- 
racy at home and abroad. 

The John C. Winston Co. 


The Girl’s Daily Life 
The Girl’s Daily Life is a compre- 
hensive general home economics text 


» 





Indispensable 


in building a good 
art progvam 


CRAYOLA 


ye | 


Mog 





“Good school. Good teachers. 

They use Crayola,” parents have 
been heard to remark after a school 
inspection. Just as Crayola indi- 
cates a high standard of quality for 
crayon work, so too does Clayola 
for modeling, and Artista Water 
Colors and Tempera for poster 
work and painting. All are Gold 
Medal products for art education. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. and Robert Humphrey 








J 





based on the authors’ book Everyday 
Living for Girls. It contains units on 
food, clothing, health, personality de- 
velopment, good grooming, use of leisure 
time, marriage, entertaining and citi- 
zenship. It will help the girl adjust 
herself to daily life in and out of 
school. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 


World Geography 

John Hodgdon Bradley has designed 
this book to meet the needs of secon- 
dary students who need training in 
geographic science. To help the student 
understand the principles an abundance 
of illustrations is used. Not only does 
the author show the influences of geog- 
vaphy on mankind but also he has an 
interesting unit on The Life Processes 
of Civilization. The last unit deals with 
The Geography of Nations. 
Ginn and Co. $3.72 


Philosophy of Education 

William Heard Kilpatrick has writ- 
ten for educators his version of the 
philosophy of life. His special aim is to 
consider critically and constructively 
the principal problems of general edu- 
cational theory now confronting mod- 
ern civilization. It is designed for any 
and all readers who are concerned for 
the intelligent and effective direction of 
education. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Everyday Grooming 
Everyday Grooming is written for 
the individual who is concerned about 
her personal appearance. It tells how 
to do the many things necessary to 
keep one’s appearance smart and 
modish. 
McKnight & McKnight 


$2.75 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Bureau of Educational Services____ 40 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
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“I’m building a mechanical brain. If it 
works, there will be no more failures 
in arithmetic!” 


Flour City Ornamental Iron Co.____ 
Freed—Eisemann 

Ginn and Co. 

Greyhound Lines 

Greyhound Lines 

Iroquois Publishing Co. ___________ 
The Macmillan Co. 

Marquette University 

The McCormick—Mathers Publishing 


Ted Mack Original Amateur Hour__ 
Parker Teachers Agency 

Perry Travel Service 

Radio Corporation of America 
Richard Best Pencil Co. 

St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. ___~ 
Society for Visual Education, Inc.__ 
Solie’s Style Line 

Standard Oil Co Inside Front 
Washington National Insurance Co. 29 
John C. Winston Co. __ 

World Book Co. ___- 

Wrigley’s ____- 





SECONDARY LEVEL 
TEACHING AIDS 
ON MOTOR VEHICLES 


“Contribution of Motor Vehicles to Industry, 
Farm, and Home’”’ is available for social studies 
classes in high school. \t consists of a 48-page 
well-illustrated manual; six two-color wall 
charts (22”x34”); three illustrated notebook 
size leaflets for students . . . (1) industrial 
growth, (2) profits and their distribution, (3) 
occupations in relation to motor vehicles. Send 
for free teachers’ kit and state number of stue 
dent leaflets desired. 
Bureau of Educational Services 


a department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 





KOREA WAR MEMORIALS 
Inspire the student body by erect- 
ing our beautiful and inexpensive} 
bronze tablet ‘in tribute to those 
who served. 

THE FLOUR CITY ORNAMENTAL IRON CO. 

2637 27th Avenue South 
Minneapolis 6, Minnesota 








Let us send you plans to MAKE 
wll AS EXTRA MONEY 


AGENTS AND ORGANIZATIONS: 
Order direct from our mid-west dis« 
tributing point. Dochla, National, 
Sunshine and many others. Nationally known greeting c 
One day service. Costs as low as soc on $1. assortments plus 
generous cash bonus. Dozens of plastic novelties, gifts,” 
stationery and gift wraps. Our 26th year. Write for data. | 


SOLIE’S STYLE LINE, 3185 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 8, Mina, 


VACATION TRAVEL 
If you intend to travel during your 
Christmas, spring, or next summer's 
vacation, make your plans early. Res 
ervations are booked many months i 
advance. 
Inquire of The Teacher’s Agent 
PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 


Evansville, Wisconsin 


‘ 
. * ‘ : P ' 
For Europe in 1952, mail this request. t 
Please send me free information on} 
escorted (] or independent [] tours tol ’ 
Europe. 4 
' 
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